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In considering the origin of the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb, we are naturally led to inquire what was, in ancient 
times, the social and intellectual condition of this unfortunate 
class, and what views were expressed’ by the learned and wise 
men of antiquity, concerning the possibility of meliorating 
their condition. 

The notices respecting the deaf and dumb which, with labo- 
rious research, have been gleaned from the writings of the 
ancients, though very slight and imperfect, are not inconsistent 
with the opinion which we should form @ priori, that the uned- 
cated deaf and dumb have been in all ages much the same ; 
and hence that the present known characteristics of this class, 
too many specimens of which are yet to be found, were the 
characteristics of the deaf mutes of Judea, of Attica, of 
ancient Italy. 

At the remotest period to which history reaches, as at this 
day, the ear was the principal organ of communication and of 
instruction ; and articulated words, the instruments of thought. 
There may, (we need here neither affirm nor deny the theory,) 
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have been a much remoter period, in the infancy of society, of 
which history can no more preserve the traces than the memory 
of the individual can preserve the events of his own early 
infancy ; when not only the accumulated experience of gen- 
erations had not yet become the property of the whole race, 
and therefore personal experience was almost the sole measure 
of wisdom and knowledge ; but when articulated languages 
were yet in the early process of formation; and hence ges- 
tures were still struggling with words for the préeminence. In 
such a state of society, it will easily be admitted that the born 
deaf would be at no serious disadvantage in the commerce of 
life; at none, physically and morally, and but little, intellectu- 
ally. But as society advances, the deaf and dumb, remaining 
stationary, are left at an increasing distance behind. ‘The mode 
of communication in which they can take no part gradually 
acquires the monopoly of the commerce of intelligence, just as 
the best and most convenient port of a country gradually ac- 
quires the monopoly of trade. While, to carry out the meta- 
phor, the wealth of a nation is lavished to enlarge, to improve, ' 
to ornament the great mart, the neglected one goes to decay. 
The préeminence which speech, if it did not possess orig- 
inally, had thus acquired at a period beyond the reach of history 
or of tradition, as the instrument of thought and of communi- 
cation among men, and the consequent disuse and neglect by 
the mass of men of the language of action, left the deaf and 
dumb without readily available means of intercourse with their 
fellow men. ‘Thus cut off from the vast stores of knowledge, 
of which language is the treasury and the vehicle, they stand 
before us living monuments of that primeval state of ignorance 
from which society has been slowly emerging during thousands 
of years. But we must admit that the consequences of their 
privation are, in most cases, more serious than the mere nega- 
tive privation of knowledge. ‘They are, in a great measure, 
sundered from human sympathy and companionship, deprived 
of the excitement, the incentives to mental action, the aid and 
encouragement to continuous thought which children who hear 
derive from the emulative play and struggle of mind among 
themselves, and from the notice, the counsels, the example and 
approbation of their elders. Thus victims in part, of circum- 
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stances, but still more of neglect, the faculties of the unedu- 
cated deaf and dumb, howcver well constituted originally, are 
dwarfed and distorted in their growth and development. They 
become stamped, as a class, with a very marked intellectual 
and moral inferiority, which, when impressed through early 
neglect, subsequent instruction cannot, in many cases, wholly 
remove. 

Still we must testify that the judgments passed upon them, 
not merely by speculative philosophers, but by some very esti- 
mable teachers, who might have been expected to know them 
intimately, have been both too severe in degree, and much too 
general in application. In fact, the pictures of the condition 
of the uneducated deaf and dumb usually drawn, are applica- 
ble only to the cases of those who have been neglected, and 
their instinctive efforts to establish a mode of communication 
with their fellows repelled; whose misfortune it has been to 
live with the most ignorant, stiff-minded and prejudiced of the 
human race. We know that many deaf mutes who were never 
taught either to speak or to write, but have been blessed with 
intelligent and kindly disposed companions, have acquired, 
through their own language of pantomime, a respectable store 
of knowledge, some activity and sprightliness of intellect and 
tact and skill in ordinary matters of domestic or mechanical 
employment. ‘The most sharp and intelligent of the unin- 
structed deaf and dumb are, it is true, far inferior to the more 
intelligent class of those who hear; but it would not be difficult 
to find uneducated deaf mutes, who, not merely in manual dex- 
terity, but in judgment in all matters relating to their ordinary 
employments, in outward decorum of deportment, and even in 
quickness of observation, are fully equal to the average of the 
circle in which they move. 

Such, we have no reason to doubt, has been the condition of 
the uninstructed deaf and dumb in ancient as in modern times, 
(if we except those countries where they are said to have been 
put to death as soon as their infirmity was known.) Some, no 
doubt, were sunk to a condition little better than idiocy. The 
great mass showed some unmistakable signs of reason and of 
intelligence, and could be usefully employed in manual labor. 
And here and there, one possessed, within a small circle of 
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friends, the means of considerable intellectual and social enjoy- 
ment. These exceptional cases must, however, have been 
either rare, or known only to a few. ‘To appreciate the actual 
intellectual condition of a deaf mute who is wholly ignorant of 
our idioms of words, a thorough acquaintance with his own 
idiom of gestures is necessary; and this acquaintance could 
have been possessed but by a very small number, perhaps but 
one or two of his immediate associates. Hence, the general 
belief that the only means of communicating with this class of 
persons was necessarily vague and uncertain, and consequently 
that their instruction and intellectual improvement were utterly 
hopeless. Lucretius,* in expressing this sentiment. did but 
express the general sentiment, not merely of the ignorant and 
unreflecting, but of the wise and learned. 

And yet we may well be surprised at the general prevalence 
of this belief, when we reflect that the cultivation and expansion 
of their own language of pantomime is al] that is necessary to 
raise the deaf and dumb to the average intellectual and moral 
level of their race; and recall the testimony of Cicero and 
Lucian, as to the perfection to which the pantomime of the 
Roman stage had been carried in their times. We are told 
that “‘a king from the borders of the Euxine, seeing a panto- 
mime perform at Rome, begged him of Nero to be used as an 
interpreter with the nations in his neighborhood at home.”t 
And it seems incredible that the applicability of this art to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb should never have been 
remarked. 

Nor is our surprise diminished by the remarkable case 
recorded by Pliny,f who, speaking of the most eminent painters 
of Rome, mentions “Quintus Pedius, grandson of that Consul 
Quintus Pedius who was named in Cesar’s will, coheir with 
Augustus.” (The elder Pedius was Cesar’s nephew and 
cousin to Augustus.) “This young man being a mute from 
birth, the orator Messala of whose family he was, through his 


*«* To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach.” 


t American Review, Vol. III, page 505. Note. 
t Hist. Nat. Lib., XXXV, Cap. 4. 
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grandmother, thought that he might be instructed in painting, 
of which also Augustus of sacred memory approved. The 
young man made great proficiency in that art.” Eminence in 
the art of painting we need not say, implies a very considerable 
intellectual development; in this case undoubtedly derived 
through the language of pantomime, probably in part, by fre- 
quenting the pantomime of the Roman stage. Other like 
instances there may have been, which were either never re- 
corded, or the records of which are not in the comparatively 
small portion of the literature of the ancients which has sur- 
vived the general wreck. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin of those systems 
of philosophy which led the wisest men of antiquity, with even 
such instances as that of Pedius before them, to deny the pos- 
sibility of instructing the deaf and dumb. We need only 
remark, that their error proceeded from the ancient prejudice 
that speech is not merely the most convenient, but the exclusive 
channel and instrument of thought. Upon this was superin- 
duced another error, still more absurd, indeed so absurd that 
some of the ancients themselves perceived its fallacy ; namely, 
that articulated speech is a gift of nature, instinctive in man 
as arational being. We are told that certain ancient kings of 
Egypt and of Scythia attempted to ascertain what was the 
original language of mankind, by causing children to be brought 
up in entire seclusion, supposing that with the development of 
reason, speech would come, of course. And though Aristotle, 
and after him, Pliny* distinctly assert that dumbness is a con- 
sequence of deafness, and that “there is no person deaf from 
birth who is not at the same time dumb,” we are told that most 
of the ancient physicians believed dumbness to be not a con- 
sequence of deafness, but the effect of a common organic lesion 
of the lingual and auditory nerves arising as they do from a 
neighboring origin of the brain,t and the authors of the code 
of Justinian make special exception in favor of such persons, 
deaf from birth, “‘to whom the gift of speech may have been 


*See Pliny Nat. Hist. X. 69. Pliny, however, proposes distinct remedies 
for deafness and for dumbness. 


t See Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXI. 409. 
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conceded by nature, which indeed,” they considerately add, 
‘rarely happens.” 

Aristotle seems to have been unjustly charged with lending 
the sanction of his great authority to the prejudices through 
which the deaf and dumb were thus condemned to irremedia- 
ble ignorance and degradation. He indeed styles the ear the 
organ of instruction, and says that, “of all the senses, hearing 
contributes the most to intelligence and knowledge,” but ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Review (Vol. LXI. p. 409,) this dic- 
tum was taken apart from the qualifications under which that 
illustrious thinker advanced the proposition (viz: that this was 
only by accident, inasmuch as hearing is the sense of sound, 
and sound contingently the vehicle of thought,) and was alleged 
to prove, what was in fact the very converse of its true import, 
that the deaf and dumb are wholly incapable of intellectual 
instruction; while the dogma of the physicians just cited was 
held to be conclusive against the possibility of their being 
taught to articulate. 

This dogma of the physicians did but advance a theory to 
support the general opinion of antiquity formed from the out- 
ward phenomena presented by the deaf and dumb. Among the 
Greeks, the same word (xagas) denoting primarily dull of mind 
(like our dumb) was used both for the deaf and for the dumb. 
Thus in Matthew ix; 13, the dumb spake, and xi; 5, the deaf 
hear, the same word is in the original used in both places.* 
Experience had shown, as admitted in the code of Justinian, 
that some might be dumb without being deaf, or deaf without 
being dumb ; but in the popular belief and in popular language, 
the dumb as a class were held to be naturally incapable of 
speech. Indeed, their dumbness was probably regarded as a 
more striking characteristic than their deafness, since as we 
know many of them are only partially deaf. 

The invention of alphabetic writing which, by presenting a 
visible language, ought to have made the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb much easier, in fact made it seem more impracticable. 
To all who had laboriously learned to read and write through 
the ear, it seemed impossible to regard written characters other- 


* We are indebted to Prof. Lewis of Union College for this remark. 
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wise than as the representatives of sounds. Down to the time 
of the Italian philosopher, Jerome Cardan, it seems never to 
have occurred to any one that written words might represent 
ideas directly to those who were ignorant of the sounds of the 
words. And much after his time, some teachers of the deaf 
and dumb thought it necessary to teach their pupils to pro- 
nounce words, before they considered them able to understand 
them. 

Degerando* supposes that in ancient Egypt and in China, 
where the written characters represented not words but ideas, 
the deaf and dumb may have been instructed through the eye, 
without any person being surprised at it, but we cannot agree 
with him. Besides that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were, in 
good part, alphabetical characters, we apprehend that neither 
this mode of writing, nor still less that of the Chinese is, in its 
elements self-explanatory. To learn either requires particular, 
often laborious explanation and instruction, which, of course, 
were given through the voice and ear. The beginning of in- 
struction must, therefore, have seemed as impossible for the 
deaf and dumb in the case of ideological writing, as in the case 
of alphabetical writing. 

The case, therefore, is reduced simply to this; men in gen- 
eral refused to believe, indeed never suspected, that ideas could 
be clearly and definitely expressed, or even conceived, except 
in articulate words. ‘To the vulgar, the power of speech 
seemed the only difference between reasoning beings and ani- 
mals void of reason. To philosophers, words seemed essen- 
tial to at least all the higher operations of thought. To theo- 
logians, it seemed impossible to receive the faith except through 
the literal word, and impossible for those who were born deaf 
to receive the word.t With jurists there was no mode of giv- 


*Vol. I. p. 13. 


{ St. Augustine in the fourth century, commenting on the words of the 
Apostle, “* Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of Gop,” (Rom. 
x: 17.) remarks that deafness from birth makes faith impossible, since he 
who is born deaf can neither hear the word nor learn to read it. 

“Quod vitium, ipsum impedit fidem; nam surdus natu litteras quibus lec- 
tis fidem concipiat, discere non potest.” 
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ing a valid attestation of one’s legal acts except in words. 
Those who had lost the use of the voice could give that attes- 
tation in writing, if able ; but the Roman law recognizes no 
possibility of giving a valid assent by signs. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the code of Justinian, (the 
provisions of which have just been referred to,) in making an 
exception in favor of those deaf mutes who could write and 
who might make wills, execute deeds of gift and other legal 
instruments, and manumit slaves, by writings under their own 
hands, while all this was forbidden in the case of the deaf 
and dumb unable to write, the exception is expressly worded 
to apply only to those deaf mutes who were not so from birth. 
These were supposed capable of learning to write, while in 
the case of the deaf and dumb from birth, no such possibility 
is admitted.* And yet as we have remarked, the same legisla- 
tor believed that in rare cases, persons born deaf might have 
received the gift of speech from nature ! 

We find then, that of the two great truths on which the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb rests, That their own lan- 
guage of pantomime, cultivated and improved is sufficient for 
all essential purposes of instruction and of communication ; 
and, That ideas may be attached directly to written words, 
without the intermediation of sounds; the second was never 
suspected by the ancients, and the first only recognized at 
most in the case of a few familiar ideas, except it may have 
been as a means of recalling ideas already acquired through 
the use of speech. 

If the deaf and dumb were held to be incapable of instruc- 
tion, in the most palmy days of ancient learning, we cannot 
expect that their condition should be any better during the 
long night of ignorance and barbarism which succeeded. In 
fact, the prejudices of the northern nations seem to have been 
more severe and unjust toward them than those of the Romans. 
By the latter, they were regarded as naturally deficient in 
intellect ; by the former, they were, in some cases at least, 
supposed to belong to a semi-demoniacal race of beings. We 


*See Degerando, Des Sourds-muets, Vol .I. 26. 
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are told that the early code of nearly every nation in Europe 
imposed upon them civil disabilities even more severe than 
among the Romans, in some cases depriving them of their nat- 
ural rights of inheritance, and an express dispensation from 
the Pope was thought necessary to authorize the marriage of 
a deaf mute.* 

Still, as in many cases deaf mutes must have strongly 
excited the sympathies of superior minds, the mode of impart- 
ing to them more or less instruction may have repeatedly been 
discovered by mere accident. One such case, perhaps only 
one of several, has within a few years been rescued from obliv- 
ion. <A passage of the Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable 
Bede, (first cited in this connection by the Abbe Carton of 
Bruges,t) has of late excited much attention. Bede is giving 
an account of some of the many miracles performed by a holy 
man among the Anglo Saxons of the seventh century, John, 
Bishop of Hagulstad, afterwards known as Saint John of 
Beverly. This bishop, calling to him a dumb youth on whom 
he was accustomed to bestow alms, and making the sign of 
the cross on his tongue, commanded him to repeat the Anglo 
Saxon word, gea, yea; which he did, and afterwards repeated 
from the bishop’s lips, first letters, then syllables, and so on to 
words and sentences. If we only suppose sufficient patience 
on the part of the bishop, more than usual aptness in the mute, 
and a reasonable time for completing the education of his 
voice, the result is quite natural and credible. To the simple 
Angles, this cure of the dumb man seemed as much a miracle 
as the healing, by the same bishop, of the damsel who lay at 
the point of death from an inflammation which resulted from 
her being bled on the wrong day of the moon ; or of the youth 
apparently killed by a fall while racing his horse against the 
bishop’s consent. Hence we must expect to find in the account 
the exaggerations of enthusiastic faith ; and instead of wonder- 
ing that the degree of success should be represented as so 
complete, and the education of the dumb man as accomplished 


* Essai Historique, etc., des Sourds-muets par Leon Vaisse. Paris: 1844, 
t See Carton’s Journal, III. 72. 
Vou. III. 18 
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in a few hours, we ought rather to wonder that the steps of the 
process have been so distinctly preserved. However small 
may have been the amount of intellectual improvement in this 
case, supposing the relation to be founded in fact, we cannot 
doubt that the happiness of the dumb man was greatly 
increased. He was at least relieved from the degraded condi- 
tion to which prejudice doomed those laboring under his infirm- 
ity, and made an object of interest, attention, good-will, and 
even reverence. 

From this time, no trace of an instructed deaf mute has 
been discovered for nearly eight centuries. Rodolph Agricola, 
(born, 1443; died, 1485,) a native of Baffle near Groningen, 
and one of the most distinguished scholars of his time, is the 
first who records that a deaf mute had learned to write. He 
gives neither name, place, nor mode of instruction. He is 
represented by some to have spoken of this person as a deaf 
mute from birth; by others as deaf from infancy, which leaves 
it somewhat doubtful whether the case was not that of a per- 
son who had acquired some knowledge of language before 
becoming deaf. He, however, speaks of it as almost miracu- 
lous,* which he would hardly have done if it had been one of 
those cases provided for by Justinian as capable of instruction ; 
and those who commented on the statement, evidently under- 
stood it to refer, at least, to one deaf from so early an age as 
to make his instruction impossible by ordinary means. Luis 
Vives, who half a century later doubted of the truth of 
Agricola’s relation, did so on no other ground than the appar- 
ent impossibility of teaching one who wanted the organ of 
instruction, as Aristotle had styled the ear. 

The statement of Agricola found a more candid commenta- 
tor in the eminent philosopher of Pavia, Jerome Cardan,t and 
awakened a train of luminous thought, that, if it had been 
followed out, might have anticipated by many years the inven- 
tion of the art of which we treat. ‘The instruction of the 
deaf and dumb,” he remarks, “‘is difficult, but it is possible. 


* Edinburgh Review, LXi. 416. 
t Born, 1501; died, 1576. 
Degerando, I. 306. 
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The deaf mute can conceive that the word, bread, for exam- 
ple, as it stands written, represents the object which we point 
out to him. Just as after having seen any object, we preserve 
its form in the memory and can draw a resemblance of it, so 
the deaf mute can preserve in his mind the forms of the writ- 
ten characters, and can associate them directly with ideas ; 
for spoken words represent ideas only by convention, and 
written words can be made to represent ideas by convention.” 
In proof of this he instances the mode of writing in hiero- 
glyphics, and refers to the mime of the Romans, to show to 
how great an extent ideas may be imparted by signs. But 
after thus hastily sketching the principles on which deaf mutes 
might be instructed, he leaves to others the practical applica- 
tion; and turns aside to pursue some‘new object of specula- 
tion.* 

The five principal instruments of communicating with the 
deaf, writing, pantomime, the manual alphabet, design and 
reading on the lips, are none of them of modern invention, 
and there is reason to suppose that in cases earlier than any 
known to have been recorded, each may have been used with 
some degree of success in the instruction of one or more deaf 
mutes. We will briefly consider each in order. 

We can easily conceive that, in a family where letters and 
parcels were often received addressed to individuals of the 
family by name, a deaf mute of very quick parts might soon 
learn to distinguish the written name of each. And going into 
a town where names were written over shops, he would learn 
the names of those which he had occasion to frequent. This 
ability to learn written words once discovered, it only requires 
a brother, sister or parent of quick ingenuity and patient kind- 
ness to teach him quite an extensive vocabulary. A little more 
ingenuity and patience would introduce him to adjectives and 
verbs. In this way, by mere dint of writing in the presence of 
the objects and of the facts, with occasional explanations by 
gestures, it is possible in one case in a.hundred, to bring the 


* Cardan was also one of the first, if not the first, to suggest the possibility 
of the blind learning to read by the touch. 
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deaf mute to a tolerable degree of skill in written language. 
Such cases may have occurred. That recorded by Agricola 
may have been one. And the earliest known case of an 
instructed deaf mute in France, (that of Guibal, Degerando, I. 
384,) seems to have been another. 

Cases there doubtless were, also, in which the intellectual 
and moral education of a deaf mute, merely through his own 
language of signs, was carried to an unusual degree. Spain, 
in the sixteenth century, produced a second Pedius, a deaf- 
mute painter, Juan Fernandez Navarette.* This artist, com- 
monly called El Mudo, (the mute,) was highly distinguished 
in his art, and enjoyed the special favor of Philip the Second. 
His epitaph, written by Lope de Vega, bears that “ Heaven 
denied him the gift of speech that he might give greater life 
and eloquence to the works of his pencil; and as he could not 
speak himself, he made them speak for him.” 

With such evidence of the native powers of the deaf and 
dumb before him, we need not wonder that it was a Spaniard, 
cotemporary with Navarette, who first attempted the regular 
instruction (in the higher sense of the word) of this class of 
persons. 

Though the opinion of Saint Augustine, and of others of the 
fathers, as to the incompetency of the deaf and dumb to 
receive the faith, was generally entertained by theologians 
even down to the middle of the last century, there were yet 
cases in which pious and benevolent priests undertook to in- 
struct deaf mutes in the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and to prepare them for their first communion, by no other 
means than the language of gestures. The earliest case of 
this kind we have met with, is that related in the life of the 
Catholic Saint Francis de Sales.t About the year 1604, he 
took into his house a deaf-mute youth, whose good conduct 
and ingenuity, not less than his misfortune, had excited his 
interest and compassion, and succeeded “ with incredible 
labor” in teaching his protegé the doctrines of the church, 


*See Guyot’s Liste Litteraire, p. 88. Navarette lived 1526—1579. 
{ See L’Ami des Sourds-muets, Journal par Piroux, IV. 52. 
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taught him to confess himself by signs, and admitted him to 
the communion, which, as his biographer assures us, the deaf 
and dumb youth never approached without a respect and devo- 
tion that were highly edifying. This interesting mute, it is 
added, did not long survive the bishop, his death being caused 
by grief for the loss of so good a master. 

The task which this Catholic prelate attempted with no 
other instrument than the language of gestures, had been 
attempted nearly half a century before, by means of pictures, 
by a Protestant clergyman of Brandenburgh, Joachim Pasch,* 
who died, 1578. According to Dr. Neumann, Pasch though 
advanced in years, instructed by the means mentioned, his 
daughter, who had become deaf at the age of six months. To 
what degree this labor of parental love was successful, we 
have no information. We can hardly suppose it possible, by 
pictures alone, to obtain any very valuable results. But as an 
auxiliary of signs, pictures may be a very useful instrument of 
instruction. We are informed that two centuries later, the 
Father Vanin in France renewed the attempt to teach the 
truths of religion by means of pictures; but he does not seem 
to have succeeded in giving his pupils ideas either elevated or 
correct. Such lessons must, however, by furnishing a pleasant 
occupation for the faculties that would otherwise have lain 
dormant, greatly have promoted the happiness of the deaf 
mutes. 

It is remarkable that the manual alphabet, which now seems 
to be appropriate if not peculiar to the deaf, should have been 
well known, at least to the learned and curious, many centu- 
ties before the instruction of the deaf and dumb was ever 
thought of. 

The use of a mode of indicating words with the hands and 
fingers, letter by letter, has been traced to periods of high 
antiquity. Such a mode of conversing furtively on forbidden 
subjects may even have been known in the time of Solomon; 
so at least we may conjecture from the allusion to those who 


*Die Taubstummen Anstalt Zu Paris, ete., p. 58, 59. Some writers seem 


to have confounded Joachim Pasch with George Paseh or Paschius, who lived 
much later. 
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speak with the feet and teach with the fingers, in Proverbs, vi- 
13. However this may have been, it is certain that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans had their modes of spelling words 
on the fingers; some of which have been preserved to us in 
the little treatise of the Venerable Bede. 

The manual alphabets handed down to us by Bede were 
founded on the ancient signs for numbers. The Greeks had, 
from a very early period, an ingenious and complete system of 
numeration by arbitrary positions of the hands and fingers. 
According to Bede, the units up to nine were represented by 
inflections of the last three fingers of the left hand. To these 
were added inflections of the thumb and index finger to denote 
the tens. The same positions which denoted tens on the left 
hand, being transferred to the right, denoted hundreds, and the 
positions which marked units on the left, being when seen on 
the right hand, one place further to the right than the hundreds, 
now marked as many thousands.* As numbers in all these 
four places could be presented simultaneously, any number of 
thousands, hundreds, tens and units, less than ten thousand, 
could be displayed on the hands at once. John Aventine, the 
Ratisbon editor of Bede’s treatise, cites a curious passage of 
Pliny, (Lib. XXXIV. cap. 7,) in which mention is made of an 
ancient statute of Janus, the hands of which were sculptured 
in the positions representing the numbers three hundred fifty 
and five, the number of days in the lunar year of Numa. 

Since among the Greeks, (as indeed among the Hebrews and 
other eastern nations,) all the letters of the alphabet were reg- 
ularly used in the notation of numbers, and thus each letter 
became familiarly associated with some simple number, a peo- 
ple so ingenious would soon discover, that this system of nume- 
ration on the fingers presented an easy mode of spelling words ; 
in fact, a manual alphabet ready made. The evidence of the 
use, among the ancients, of a manual mode of spelling words, 
is less abundant and conclusive than that of the use of a man- 


*The higher numbers were represented by various positions of the hands 
with respect to the body. The Greeks were accustomed to compare the favor- 
ites of kings to the fingers of the arithmeticians, which in one position denoted 
thousands and in another mere units. Solon is said to have used this figure. 
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ual system of numeration; but the testimony of Bede is 
explicit that the signs of the latter were also employed for 
the former purpose. And the uses of such a contrivance in- 
stanced by Bede—to give important hints to one’s friends in 
circumstances that require caution, or to play with the wonder 
and credulity of others, by pretending to exercise a kind of 
divination—are so obvious and alluring, that we may reasona- 
bly suppose the art to have been often put in practice. 

Bede intimates that a mode of secret writing was founded 
upon these signs. As the Romans did not, like the Greeks, 
ordinarily associate’ every letter with a number, they had man- 
ual alphabets of their own,* in one of which each letter was 
denoted by the number of its customary place in the alphabet. 
Thus, says Bede, “if thou seest thy friend among wily deceiv- 
ers, and wouldst admonish him to be wary, show him with the 
fingers, III., L, XX., XIX.,V., and I., VII, V.; which in the 
order of the letters denoteth CAUTE AGE, and for greater 
secrecy, it may be so written,” i. e., as we suppose, by writing 
according to the Roman numeration, the number of the letter 
instead of the letter itself. 

Bonett mentions on the authority of John Baptist Porta, 
(De furtivis literarum notis,) another ancient sign alphabet, the 
composition of which reminds us of the early alphabets of the 
Egyptians. It was discovered that each letter of the Roman 
alphabet could be denoted by touching some part of the body, 
the name of which began with that letter. Thus, for instance, 
by touching successively caput, aurem, renes, tempora, humeros, 
aurem, gultur, oculum, the word Carthago was indicated. 

Leibnitzt informs us, that the monks of certain orders, 
whose rules forbade the use of the voice, were accustomed to 
converse by signs, that is, by a manual alphabet ; and the early 
writers on the instruction of the deaf and dumb mention seve- 


*The plates annexed to the work of Bede give three distinct manual alpha- 
bets founded on the signs for numbers; but it is uncertain whether either of 
them corresponds to any of those used by the ancients. These plates seem 
rather the work of the editor than of Bede. 


t Reduccion de las letras, etc., p. 128. 
t See Guyot’s Liste Litteraire, p. 415. 
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ral kinds of alphabets as actually in use for the purpose of 
silent or furtive communications. Not a few have since been 
devised, which have never been used, or used only by their 
inventors; for the various combinations of the fingers are 
almost inexhaustible, and our manual alphabets like our alpha- 
bets of the pen, have seemed to many to admit of great im- 
provements.” 

The two, which have come into general use in schools for 
the deaf and dumb, are formed mainly by attempts to imitate 
with the fingers the outlines of the Roman letters. Though 
they differ in form from the more ancient manual alphabets 
which have been described, it is evident that the latter would 
have answered all the purposes of communicating with the 
deaf. ‘That they were, in early times, thus used, we have in- 
deed no evidence. Still, if the knowledge of this mode of 
communication was, as there is reason to believe, generally 
diffused among men of letters, it is highly probable that more 
than one person, who, though deaf from childhood, could still 
read, had discovered the great utility of the manual alphabet 
in his own case. That in ancient, as well as in modern times, 
persons were occasionally met with, totally deaf from child- 
hood, but still able to read and write, is evident from the par- 
ticular exception from the disabilities of the mute from birth, 
made in favor of this class of persons in the code of Justinian.t 

But though a manual alphabet may have been used by here 
and there an unknown and unnoticed deaf person in ancient 
Greece or Italy, it could only have been as a substitute for 
writing, and by persons already familiar with writing. ‘The 
invention of the manual alphabet, therefore, was hardly a 
nearer step than the invention of writing, to the discovery of 
the art of instructing the deaf and dumb from birth. Yet, 
strange to say, there have been and are persons of intelligence, 
who imagine the manual alphabet to be every thing in this 
branch of instruction; and the statue erected within a few 
years to De l’Epeé, by his native city of Versailles, represents 


* Paulmier gives an alphabet gymnastique. Le Sourd-muet, p. 280. 
q 
} As cited in Degerando, I. 26. 
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this great man in the act of devoutly thanking Heaven for 
inspiring him to invent the manual alphabet which he himself 
informs us he derived from the work of Bonet, published a 
century and a half before his time. 

It remains to consider the mode of communicating with the 
deaf by reading on the lips. It is remarkable that, so far as 
we know, no ancient author has noticed the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing spoken words by the motions of the speaker’s lips. 
Still we cannot doubt that in all times, there may have been 
examples, little known it may be, but not very rare, of persons 
who, becoming deaf in childhood, had acquired this ability. In 
every large institution for the deaf and dumb, we meet such 
cases, and at the earliest periods at which the attention of 
writers was directed to the subject of the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, they found such cases to exist. We may pre- 
sume, therefore, that like cases occurred long before any one 
was found to record them. 

The earliest instance we recollect is that cited by Degerando, ° 
(I. 262,) from Zwinger, who related that CEcolampadius had at 
Basil, a deaf scholar who understood him through the eye. 
(Ecolampadius was a cotemporary and coadjutor of Luther, 
and died of the plague in 1531. 

The Italian, John Boniface, in his voluminous treatise on the 
art of signs, published according to Degerando, in 1616,* also 
speaks of a person who could read on the lips. Degerando 
cites several other instances from writers of the seventeenth 
century, among which we notice one given on the authority of 
Waller, (not as- supposed in Piroux’s Journal, the English 
poet, Edmund Waller,) who relates (in the English Philosoph- 
ical Transactions) that a brother and sister living in the same 
town with himself, both deaf from childhood, understood from 
the movements of the lips, all that was said to them, and 


*Dr. Neumann gives the date of this book Treviano, 1524. (Die Taubstum- 
men, Anstalt, etc., p. 64.) And Guyot, (List. Lit. Philocophe, p. 402,) gives 
Vicenza, 1661, instead of Vienna, 1616, as Degerando had it: (see his work, 
vol. I. p. 327.) We have no means of deciding which is correct. If, as sta- 
ted in Piroux’s Journal, (III. 135,) Boniface was born in 1547, the date given 
by Degerando is likely to be correct. 
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answered correctly.* A still more remarkable case is recorded 
by Bishop Burnet as occurring at Geneva in the latter part of 
the same century. 

To these instances of deaf persons who could read on the 
lips, at a period, in some cases, earlier than the first known 
essays to instruct the deaf and dumb, we may add the testi- 
mony of Bonet, whose work published in 1620, we shall pres- 
ently have occasion to treat of more particularly. Bonet 
observes (pages 274—277) that “some mutes, without being 
taught, have acquired the ability to understand by the motions 
of the lips.” This testimony we regard as very important. 
If, in the time of Bonet there existed in Spain deaf persons 
who had taught themselves to read on the lips, it is rendered 
highly probable that such cases were known also in the time of 
Ponce; and it is very natural that the knowledge of such a 
case should suggest to an ingenious, philosophical and medita- 
tive mind, the means of teaching deaf mutes from birth to 
imitate the movements of the vocal organs by which speech is 
produced. Whether Ponce, like Wallis in England at a later 
day, began with a pupil who still retained some remnant of 
speech, we are not informed; but the case of Navarette hav- 
ing afforded illustrious proof that the deaf and dumb are not 
necessarily deficient in mental capacity, a very few experi- 
ments, upon which Ponce may have been put by some happy 
inspiration of genius, or even, as in the older case recorded by 
Bede, through mere accident, would have sufficed to open to a 
master mind a new avenue as well to fame as to high useful- 
ness. 

If we indulge in conjecture as to the manner in which Ponce 
was led to the discovery of the art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb, it is because, in the utter absence of historical indica- 
tions, we can only indulge in conjecture. M. Ramon de la 
Sagra, a distinguished Spanish philanthropist of our own times, 
supposes that it was the pantomime of the Roman stage that 
suggested to Ponce the method of instructing the deaf and 


*See American Annals, Vol. I. 44. 


t The narrative of Bishop Burnet is repeated in full in the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumb, Vol. I. 181, 182.’ 
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dumb. Hernandez, another Spaniard, says that Ponce took 
the idea from the work of Bede.* It is evident that neither of 
these statements explains how the mind of Ponce was directed 
to this novel career. At most they but explain how some of 
the processes of instruction may have been suggested to him. 

As Ponce, if not the first teacher of deaf mutes, was cer- 
tainly the first whose success was so decided as to attract pub- 
lic notice, to silence skepticism, and direct the attention of 
others to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, it is much to 
be regretted that the notices of his life and labors which have 
come down to us are so brief and unsatisfactory. The follow- 
ing sketch, the materials for which we have carefully collated 
from different independent sources, embraces, we believe, about 
all that is now known concerning the inventor of the art of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. 

Pedro Ponce De Leon was of a noble family,t and was 
born in the city of Valladolid, (near the borders of old Castile 
and Leon,) in the fear 1520.t All that is known of his perso- 
nal character and history is, that he entered the order of the 
Benedictines, in the convent of Sahagun in Leon, but spent the 
greater part of his life in the convent of the same order at Oia, 
where he died in August, 1584, and where his memory was long 
held in veneration, as a man of exemplary virtue, as well as of 
genius and industry.§ The fullest account of his labors in be- 
half of the deaf and dumb, is that given by himself|| in an act of 
foundation for a chapel, executed in 1578, and long afterwards 
discovered among the archives of the convent of Ona. In 
this document, relating how he acquired the wealth which he 


*See Guyot’s Liste Lit. Phil., p. 123. Note. 

t Hervas y Panduro dedicates his work on the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb to ** His Excellency Don Joachim Laurent Ponce de Leon,” a descend- 
ant of the family of Pedro Ponce. See Carton’s Journal, Vol. I. 270, and 
Guyot’s Liste Lit. p. 6. Note. 

tThis date is given on the authority of the Abbe Martin, director of the 
institution for the deaf and dumb at Besancon, Franee. Piroux’s Journal, 
Vol. IV. 113. 

§ Carton’s Journal, Vol. III. 46, 48. 

|| Tbid. 
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devoted to this foundation, namely, by saving from his personal 
expenses, from gifts of great men of whom he had been testa- 
mentary executor, and from pupils whom he had instructed, 
“‘ with the industry which God has been pleased to give me in 
this holy house, through the merits of Saint John the Baptist, 
and of our father Saint Didace,” he adds, “I have had pupils who 
were deaf and dumb from birth, children of great nobles and of 
men of distinction, whom I have taught to speak, to read, to 
write and to keep accounts, to repeat prayers, to serve the mass, 
to know the doctrines of the Christian religion and to confess 
themselves viva voce. To some I have taught the Latin, to 
others the Latin and Greek, and to understand Italian. There 
was one of them who received the orders of priesthood and pos- 
sessed a benefice, and performed the duties of his office in 
reciting the breviary. ‘This person and some others acquired 
natural philosophy and astrology. Another who was heir to a 
majorate and marquisate, and was to follow the career of arms, 
in addition to his other studies as already expressed, was also 
instructed in all martial exercises, and was a.very skilful 
equestrian. Moreover these deaf mutes distinguished them- 
selves by their acquaintance with the history of Spain and of 
foreign nations. ‘They were even skilled in political science 
and in other branches of knowledge, of which Aristotle be- 
lieved this class of persons incapable.” 

This statement should probably be received with consid- 
erable allowance ; but we have the testimony of at least three 
cotemporary writers to the labors and success of Ponce. 
Ambrose Moralez, a Spanish historian, in a work published in 
1575, mentions Ponce as one of the most remarkable men of 
his age, of genius and diligence well nigh incredible. ‘“ By a 
most perfect art of his own invention,” says Moralez, “ Ponce 
has taught the dumb to speak.” He declares himself a wit- 
ness of the fact, and cites among the former pupils of Ponce, 
two brothers and a sister of the constable, (Velasco,) adding 
that he was then actually engaged in the education of a son of 
the chief Justice of Aragon, Don Gaspar de Garrea. 

Francis Valles, a celebrated Spanish physician and philoso- . 
pher, mentions Ponce as his friend; and Castaniza,a Bene- 
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dictine of the same convent with Ponce, adds his testimony to 
the labors of the latter.* 

We have but very vague indications as to the particular 
methods used by Ponce. As we have already noted, Ramon 
de la Sagra intimates that he employed pantomime, and Her- 
nandez that he used a manual alphabet. We know not if 
these statements are founded on any historical evidence. 
Bonet, his immediate successor, we know used both these 
instruments. 

But of the method of Ponce himself we possess no direct 
information beyond that given by Valles, who says that he first 
taught his pupils to write the names of objects which he 
pointed out to them, and then taught them to pronounce the 
words which they had written. Much to the same purpose is 
an extract from a letter of one of Ponce’s pupils, Don Pedro 
de Velasco, (brother of the constable; he died at the age of 
about twenty,) which Moralez has preserved. This young 
man gives this account of the-manner in which he was in- 
structed.t ‘“ While I was a boy and ignorant, ut lapis, I 
began to write by copying what my teacher had written; and 
I wrote all the words of the Castilian tongue in a book pre- 
pared to that purpose. Hereupon I began, adjuvante Deo, 
to spell, and to utter some syllables and words with all my 
might, so that the saliva flowed from my mouth abundantly. 
Then I began to read history, and in ten yeats read the history 
of the whole world. Afterwards I learned Latin. All this 
was through the great grace of God, without which no mute 
can exist.” 

It is with reason estimated by Carton,{ that Ponce must 
have practised the art at least twenty years to obtain such 
results with so many pupils. We are authorized then to con- 
clude the labors of Ponce began about the year 1550 or 1555. 

It was long believed that Ponce left no account af his 
processes, or that if he left any, it had been lost. Within a 


* The citations from Valles and Castaniza may be seen at length in Carton’s 
Journal, Vol. III. 36, 37, and 41, 42. See also Neumann, pp. 60, 61. 


¢ Cited by Neumann, Die Taubstummen, Anstalt Zu Paris, etc., p. 61. 
t Journal, ete., Vol, III. 67. 
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few years it has been stated,* on the authority of Ramon de la 
Sagra, that a manuscript of Ponce containing an account of 
his method of instruction had been found in the convent of 
Ona. This statement remains to be verified. Perhaps the 
discovered manuscript was merely the act of foundation which 
we have already cited. 

To Ponce succeeded Juan Pablo Bonet, the author of the 
earliest published treatise on the art: The Reduction of Let- 
ters and art of teaching the dumb to speak, which appeared at 
Madrid in 1620.t 

Bonet, as we learn from documents prefixed to his book, 
was a native of Aragon. In his title page he styles himself 
“varlet servant of his majesty, attached to the suite of the 
captain-general of the artillery, and secretary of the constable 
of Castile.” He makes no mention of the previous labors of 
Ponce, but intimates that he himself was the inventor of his 
art. - Urged, he says in his preface, by sentiments of zeal and 
affection to the family of the constable, to which he owed so 
many obligations, he undertook the instruction of the brother 
of that nobleman, who had become deaf at the age of two 
years, and whose mother, “the duchess,” had spared no ex- 
pense and taken infinite pains to seek remedies for his mis- 
fortune. ‘I began,” says Bonet, “to make a special study of 
the case, contemplating, examining and turning the matter 
every way to seek means of supplying the deficiencies of one 
sense through the remaining senses.” 

The work of Bonet is diffuse, somewhat pedantic, embracing 
in the first part much that has no direct relation to the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and in the second part much that 
is applicable only to teaching the Spanish language. ‘Those 
parts, however, that do relate to the proper instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, are well conceived and clearly delivered. The 
manual alphabet was with him an important instrument of 


*Carton’s Journal, Vol. II., 128. Guyot’s Liste Lit., 123, note. Piroux’s 
Journal, Vol. I., 137, 138. 

t Reduccion de las letras, y arte para ensenar a ablar los mudos, por Juan 
Pablo Bonet, ete., Madrid, 1620. According to Guyot, Bonet died about 1629. 
Liste Lit., p. 2. 
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instruction; and he relied on gestures to explain the meaning 
of such words as were not the names of visible objects. He 
gives clear directions for teaching a deaf mute to articulate ; 
but considers it impossible to give any rules for teaching him 
to read on the lips. This last accomplishment, he remarks, 
must be left to the pupil’s own ingenuity and quickness of 
observation. He dwells at some length on the use of contrast 
in illustrating the value of words and phrases, and enlarges on 
the importance of continual practice in writing and spelling in 
the presence of the facts, and in conversing on matters of 
immediate and living interest. Considering the early period 
at which he wrote, his views are, for the most part, remark- 
ably correct, and the course of instruction which he marks out, 
though little adapted for a numerous school, might, in the 
hands of an able and zealous private teacher, produce, if per- 
severingly pursued, and with subjects of good capacity, results 
not inferior to those ascribed to the labors of Ponce. 

We have all heard of the narrative of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who attended Charles I. (while Prince of Wales) in his 
romantic journey into Spain in 1623. Sir Kenelm speaks of 
“A nobleman of great quality that I knew in Spain, the 
younger brother of the Constable of Castile, who was taught to 
hear the sounds of words with his eyes, if that expression may 
be permitted. This Spanish lord was born deaf; so deaf that if 
a gun were shot off close by his ear, he could not hear it, and 
consequently he was dumb. ‘To remedy this unhappy acci- 
dent, physicians and surgeons had long employed their skill, 
but all in vain. At last there was a priest who undertook the 
teaching him to understand others when they spoke, and to 
speak himself that others might understand him, for which 
attempt at first he was laughed at, yet after some years he 
was looked upon as if he had wrought a miracle. In a word, 
after strange patience, constancy and pains he brought the 
young lord to speak as distinctly as any man whatever, and to 
understand so perfectly what others said that he would not 
lose a word ina whole day’s conversation.”* Digby appeals 


* See the Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXI., p. 411. Sir Kenelm Digby was one 
of the most eminent philosophers of his day. His treatise on bodies had seve~ 
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for the truth of this statement to the testimony of the Prince, 
as an eye-witness who had taken much pains to enquire into 
the case. He adds that the young lord could repeat after any 
one even words in foreign languages, to the surprise of his 
teacher himself, who admitted that his art could give no rules 
for attaining such a result, and that the young man must have 
discovered the rules for himself. His voice, though good, was 
too monotonous and not always pitched to a proper tone. 

In the Edinburgh Review, this statement of Digby is sup- 
posed to refer to a pupil of Ponce, but Digby says that he con- 
versed with the young man’s teacher himself about the case, 
and Ponce had then been dead almost forty years. It can 
hardly be doubted, therefore, that this younger brother of the 
constable was the one instructed by Bonet. The statement of 
Digby that he was born deaf, whereas Bonet’s pupil as we 
have seen, became deaf at the age of two, is an error which 
those who treat of the deaf and dumb are apt to commit, and 
which in this case is wholly immaterial. The remarks which 
Digby ascribes to the teacher, concerning reading on the lips, 
agree with what, as we have seen, is said on that subject in 
Bonet’s book. There is therefore no necessity for supposing, 
as Degerando does, that Bonet had obtained any new light on 
that point in the short interval between the publication of his 
book and. the visit of Prince Charles and Digby in Spain.* 

The question is more difficult of solution how it could hap- 
pen that the offers of Bonet were received with incredulity, 
and his success regarded as miraculous, when Ponce’s success 
in teaching deaf mutes in the very same family was yet within 


ral editions on the Continent. He was born in 1603, and died in 1665. His 
father, Sir Everard Digby, was executed in January, 1606, for taking part in 
the gunpowder plot. 

* Digby often referring for further information to a work in the Spanish lan- 
guage, doubtless that of Bonet, adds, “ The priest, I am told, is still alive, and 
in the service of the Prince of Carignan, where he continueth (with some that 
have need of his pains) the same employment as he did with the constable’s 
brother, with whom I have often discoursed.” According to the North British 
Review, No. XII. p. 185, Digby’s work was first published in 1645, and Guyot 
(Liste Lit., p. 2, note) says that Bonet died in 1629. Probably Digby having 
heard of Carion supposed it to be the same teacher he had known in Spain. 
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living memory. It is probable that if what is said by Digby 
on these points is not merely a stroke thrown in at pleasure to 
complete the nicture, he must refer rather to the former efforts 
of Ponce than to the later ones of Bonet. ‘The two cases may 
have become confused in the mind of the narrator. 

Bonet has been accused by some of his own countrymen of 
borrowing the processes of Ponce and exhibiting them as his 
own.* Others have zealously defended him. The evidence 
we possess is too imperfect to enable us to form a decided 
opinion on the point at issue. That Bonet must have known 
of the labors of Ponce we cannot doubt. We are assured, in 
addition to other testimony, by that of the Abbot Antonio 
Perez, in his approbation of Bonet’s book, (printed in the vol- 
ume itself,) that Ponce acquired great celebrity among his own 
countrymen, and that his labors in behalf of the deaf and 
dumb were an object of attention to curious foreigners. More- 
over, as we have seen, three of the pupils of Ponce belonged 
to the great house of Velasco, the head of which was, for 
many generations, hereditary constable of Castile,t and Bonet 
was secretary to a constable of Castile, and instructed his 
brother. Whether the pupil of Bonet was, as most writers 
suppose, a younger brother of the pupils of Ponce, or as seems 
more probable, considering the different epochs at which they 
lived, (giving room to the supposition that there was a differ- 
ence of half a century in their ages,) a nephew, or more 
remote relative, it is evident that Bonet was in the most favor- 


* Carton’s Journal Le Sourd-muet et I’ aveugle, Vol. III. p. 35, ete. 


{It is stated in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, (Vol. I. 199,) 
that Ponce instructed the brothers and sisters of the constable of Aragon. We 
have found no mention of a constable of Aragon in any European writer on 
this subject. Ponce instructed a son of the governor (or rather chief-justice) 
of Aragon. (Carton’s Journal, Vol. II. p. 37.) In the extracts from cotem- 
porary writers, which have been transmitted to us, the brother of his other 
pupils is called simply the constable, but Velasco is given as their family name, 
and we know that was the family name of the constables of Castile, descended 
from Don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, who was created Count de Haro by 
John II. of Castile, in the fifteenth century. All the later writers known to’ 
us, who have spoken of Ponce, except the American writer just cited, have 
uniformly stated that among his pupils were the brother and sister of the con- 
stable of Castile. 
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able situation for learning all that tradition or even living wit- 
nesses might have preserved of the methods of Ponce. In 
maintaining a total silence respecting his predecessor, he cer- 
tainly manifests little candor or generosity, even if we admit 
that he might never have seen any manuscripts of Ponce, and 
thus was obliged to study out himself the details of his 
method. His merit could at most have been to that of Ponce 
but as the merit of Cabot to that of Columbus, and he seems to 
have shown the disposition of Vespuccius to monopolize the 
honor justly due to another. 

Though Bonet makes no mention of design, or the use of 
pictures, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we can 
hardly suppose that he had overlooked the convenience of 
being able to show the pupil a picture of an object known to 
him, when the object itself could not readily be found. With 
this exception he seems to have successfully employed all the 
methods now used in this branch of instruction. In reading 
his book, we are reminded that an art in its first elements is 
often more nearly conformed to sound philosophy than it 
becomes in the hands of subsequent innovators. Jt may well 
be doubted if the processes of Bonet were not as likely to 
attain the end as those of De I’ Epeé, Sicard or Heinicke, 
The parent or friend of a deaf-mute child, who should wish to 
begin at home the instruction in language of the child cannot 
do better than to follow the method laid down by Bonet, 
explaining the names of visible objects by pointing to them ; 
verbs by performing the actions they represent ; other ideas by 
explanations and scenes in pantomime, and the general con- 
struction of simple sentences, questions, answers and narra- 
tives by continual usage, by means of the manual alphabet 
and writing. So simple and easy is this method that we may 
well wonder it was not practiced long before Ponce and Bonet. 

Cotemporary with Bonet was another Spaniard, Emman- 
uel Ramirez de Carion, concerning whom more than one 
incredible story has been told. It is stated by Degerando,* 


*Vol. I. p. 323. In Piroux’s Journal, Vol. I. p. 23, it is stated that Bonet 
and Carion were both deaf mutes from birth. 
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and, strange to say, the statement has been received and often 
repeated in France and this country without question, that 
this Carion was himself deaf and dumb from birth, and yet 
not only taught other deaf mutes to speak, but was himself 
the inventor of his art. It is remarkable that Degerando should 
have overlooked the express contradiction of this most improb- 
able statement in the work of Dr. Neumann, from which he 
quotes largely in other places. According to Neumann* and 
Guyot, Carion was the teacher, secretary and interpreter of a 
Spanish deaf mute of rank, the Marquis of Priego. Neu- 
mann cites a passage from a medical work of Pietro de Castro, 
physician to the Duke of Mantua, who incidentally mentioned 
Carion’s labor and success in teaching many deaf mutes to speak, 
in these terms. “A son of the Prince Thomas in Savoy, the 
Count of Priego, and the Count of Fresno, brother of the 
constable of Castile, who were dumb, now speak plainly and 
without difficulty. And there are many other examples 
ainong private persons, who have attained the like facility 
through the labors of Emmanuel Ramirez de Carion.” Here 
again it is a remarkable fact that Degerando should have over- 
looked this passage, and upon the faith of some on ditt should 
have ascribed to De Castro himself the education of this son 
of Prince Thomas of Savoy. It appears very probable that 
the son of Prince ‘Thomas was the same Emmanuel Philibert, 
Prince of Carignan, (a dependency of Savoy,) mentioned as a 
pupil of Carion by Degerando, after Morhoff. This deaf-mute 
Prince spoke and wrote four languages, and was living in the 


*Der Taubstummen Anstalt Zu Paris, ete., pp. 66, 68. 
t Liste Litteraire Philocophe, p. 113, note. 


t Degerando de I’ Education des Sourd-muets, Vol. I., p. 326. P. de C. 
‘instruisit dit on le fils du Prince Thomas de Savoie.” 

There is another curious instance of the way in which a writer who never 
thought of attempting to teach the deaf and dumb himself, but incidentally 
mentions a case or cases of deaf mutes instructed by others, or self instructed, 
has been, even by a remarkably well informed writer, cited as a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb In an article by E. Morel, (see Piroux’s Jou-nal, Vol. V. for 
1841-2, p. 107,) * Wallis and Burnet in England” are cited along with Ponce, 
Bonet, Pietro de Castro, ete. as having instructed a few isolated mutes. Bishop 
Burnet, we need not say, merely related the case of a girl who could read on 
the lips, 
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time of Morhoff, or towards the end of the sovestniith 
century. This makes it probable that it was also the same 
Prince who is mentioned by De Foe,* in 1720, as “ the uncle 
of his present Sardian Majesty,” who, though deaf, “‘ was a 
perfect statesman, and wrote in five or six languages ele- 
gantly well,”—the head of the house of Savoy having in the 
meantime, taken the title of King of Sardinia. Of course, in 
Te describing the attainments of a deaf mute of such eminent 
: rank, courtly flattery might be expected to magnify even the 
hyperboles in which those indulged, whose imaginations were 
excited by the marvels wrought by Ponce and Bonet. Still 
there seems no reason to doubt that Carion, like his two prede- 
cessors, was decidedly successful. 
_- It is remarkable that to each of the first three teachers of 
the deaf and dumb should have been ascribed the education of 
a brother or brothers of the constable of Castile. We have 
no means of determining whether the Count of Fresno, men- 
tioned by De Castro, was the same who was instructed by 
Bonet, or a younger member of the same family. There cer- 
tainly are not wanting instances of deaf mutes appearing in 
the same family through two or three generations, and we 
ubserve that Carion appears to have survived Bonet some 
twenty or thirty years.f 

Carion is supposed to have given some indications of his 
method of instruction, among the two thousand secrets of nat- 
ural things, contained in a work published by him in 1622,¢ 
but this work seems hitherto to have baffled all research. 
Nothing is known of it but its title: and the account of 
Carion’s processes, cited by Dr. Neumann$ from Bruhier d’ 
Ablaincourt’s Caprices of Imagination, is justly suspected by 
Dr. N. to be fabulous. According to this wild statement, 


*See American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, Vol. I., 184. 

t We have not ascertained the time at which De Castro’s Tractatus de 
Colostro, in which Carion is mentioned as if yet living, was first published, but 
according to Neumann, De Castro died in 1655, and Guyot supposes that 
Carion lived, 1600 to 1650. Bonet died in 1629, as we have already remarked. 

t Maravillas de Naturaleza en quien se contienen dos mil secretos de cosas 
naturales, 1622. See Guyot, Liste Lit. 113. 


2 § De Taubstummen Anstalt, etc., p. 67. Note. 
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Carion was accustomed to put his pupils through a preliminary 
course of physic, then to shave the top of the head in the 
form of the clerical tonsure, and anoint the bald place witha 
certain salve. Then with a strong voice he uttered above the 
crown of the head, letters, syllables and words; and thus in a 
short time brought his pupils to an extraordinary degree of 
expertness in speaking. If this tale has any foundation in 
truth it would seem to indicate that the subjects on whom this 
strange process was tried were only partially deaf. 

If the art first sprang up in Spain, and rapidly reached a re- 
markable degree of perfection, it withered as suddenly as it had 
grown. After the death of Carion it seems to have fallen into 
almost total disuse. The father, Feijoo, a very learned Spaniard, 
writing in the middle of the eighteenth century remarks : “The 
art of teaching the deaf and dumb to speak had its origin in 
Spain, and I firmly believe that there is not at present, nor has 
been for a long time, a single person in Spain who has cultiva- 
ted it or been benefited by it, while the foreign nations have 
successfully practiced it."* There may have been, however, 
an instance here and there, of a solitary deaf mute, who, in the 
bosom of his own family, derived more or less benefit from the 
processes put upon record in the work of Bonet ; at least so we 
may judge from an instance referred to by Ballasteros,t who 
says that much before our time Don Alonzo, the mute, (El Mu- 
do,) heir of the great ducal house of Medina Celi, successfully 
maintained his rights in a court of Jaw against his brother, prov- 
ing his own competency to manage his own affairs, and give di- 
rections in writing to his stewards. Probably, however, this 
nobleman, and it may be others, were only taught to write and 
not to speak, which may account for such cases attracting less 
attention. It was not, however, till near the end of the eight- 
eenth century that Alea, a disciple of De l Epeé, opened a pri- 
vate school for deaf mutes at Madrid; and at this day, Spain 
and Spanish America are, of all Christian countries, those in 
which the least has been done for the deaf and dumb. The 
single existing Spanish institution has had a long and doubtful 


* Carton’s Journal Vol. ITI., pp. 38, 39. 
t Manual de Sordo-mmdos. Preface. 
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struggle with indifference and neglect, and though now gaining 
a firmer footing under the care of Ballasteros, it is content to 
borrow its methods of instruction from Sicard and Bebian.* 

In the course of the seventeenth century, Italy produced sev- 
eral writers who treated of the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Some have merely mentioned the possibility of instructing them, 
while others have described the means that could be used ; but 
no Italian is known to have actually practised the art. We 
have seen that Pietro de Castro, who is usually named as the 
first Italian teacher, merely mentioned, that deaf mutes had 
been instructed; and the only deaf mute in that age, of Italian 
birth. who is known to have received instruction, owed this ben- 
efit to the labors of a Spaniard.t 

England, on the contrary, can produce, in this century, the 
names not merely of theoretical writers, of whom the oldest is 
Dr. Bulwer (whose Philocophus appeared in 1648,) but of at 
least one very able practical teacher, Dr. John Wallis. The 
early English teachers, though they may have heard through 
Digby, of the successful Jabors of Ponce and Bonet in Spain, 
knew nothing of their processes and had thus the merit of 
inventing the art for themselves. 

Passing on to Holland we find, besides one or two specula- 
tive writers not remarkable for the clearness or the correct- 
ness of their views, the name of John Conrad Amman, who 
published, in 1692, a Latin work, entitled Surdus Luquens (the 
deaf mute speaking,) which has passed through many editions, 
and is still esteemed asa valuable practical treatise on the meth- 
od of teaching deaf mutes to articulate. Amman was a suc- 
cessful teacher, but like all the other early teachers of the deaf 
and dumb, he never undertook the instruction of more than one 
or two at once. In some points of theory, his views were wild 
and visionary. He ascribed to speech a mysterious efficacy. 
The power of the living voice to awaken the attention, to 


*A large portion of the Manual de Sordo-mudos of Ballasteros, Madrid, 
1836, is occupied with processes of Sicard, long since abandoned in the French 
schools. 

t It was a disciple of De  Epee, the Abbe Sylvester, that opened the first 
school for the deaf and dumb in Italy, at Rome in 1784, 
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convince the understanding, to sway the passions, seemed to 
him something divine ; and many later teachers, especially in 
Germany, influenced by his views, have strangely held that the 
power of articulating words was necessary to the full concep- 
tion and realization of the value of words; and this idea had 
probably as much influence as anything else, in leading the 
early German teachers to make articulation so prominent a 
part in their system of instruction. Yet it requires but very 
little reflection to perceive that, whatever may be the power of 
the living voice in making Janguage clear and impressive it is 
utterly lost to the deaf and dumb, for whom articulated words 
are, and can be no more than mere movements—a kind of spel- 
ling words by means of rapid and indistinct motious and posi- 
tions of the mouth, tongue, &c., not to them more impressive 
and much less distinct than the spelling of words on the fingers, 
or writing them in the air. : 

Germany also furflishes some early names of men who at- 
tempted the education of one or two deaf mutes, in some cases, 
without being aware that others had attempted the same thing 
before, and in most cases, without having the benefit of the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. Thus it happened that, in al- 
most every country, the early teachers of the deaf and dumb 
were obliged each to grope his own way, and invent his own 
processes. Among the earliest German teachers, we may men- 
tion George Raphel who gave to the world, in 1718, the 
methods by which he had successfully instructed his three deaf 
and dumb children. 

We have now fulfilled the promise we made to present the 
result of our researches into the origin and early history of the 
art, and the limits of a paper like this will not permit us to pur- 
sue the subject further. 

At this point where we now stop, a vast and inviting theme 
opens before us. Among a crowd of honored names, shine em- 
inently out, those of Heinicke in Germany, of Braidwood in 
Scotland, of the venerated De l’ Epeé and of Sicard in France, 
through whose benevolent labors, and especially of the two last 
named, the benefits of instruction, hitherto confined to the favor- 
ites of fortune, are gradually extended to the poor and hum- 
ble. Institutions spring up and multiply in almost every Chris- 
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tian land ; the deaf and dumb,—hitherto neglected, thrust out 
of society, denied the disposition of their own goods, in most 
cases excluded from the marriage tie,—are admitted to equal 
social and legal privileges with their fellow men ; and above all, 
they, who for many centuries were left in darkness, without 
hope in this world or the next, are brought into the glorious 
light of the gospel: are taught to fix their eyes on the Savior 
of men, and forget the calamities of this life in the promises of 
the life to come. 

Though the introduction of the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb into the United States, through the labors of two 
whom we are happy to claim as personal friends, as well as our 
immediate masters in the art, Thomas H. Gallaudet and Lau- 
rent Clerc, dates back less than thirty-five years, our country, 
we rejoice to say, already stands in the front rank of those 
countries that have heard and granted the silent appeal of the 
unfortunate deaf and dumb for the means of moral and intellec- 
tual life. Our own State, and most of the northern states of 
the Union, have made provision for the education, not merely 
of a favored few but for all of this unfortunate class within their 
limits ; and we trust the time is coming when, throughout all 
our vast regions, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the once des- 
olate and degraded lot of the deaf and dumb shall be known 
but to the curious in antiquarian research ; when the parents 
of every deaf-mute child shall begin at home, from the cradle, 
the education of its mind and heart, and shall interpose no sel- 
fish obstacles, or mistaken feelings of fondness, to the separa- 
tion necessary to the full benefit, at the best age, of that spe- 
cial instruction which is indispensable to the full restoration of 
a deaf mute to the intellectual and moral level of his fellow men. 
Then will this great triumph of science and benevolence over 
one of the most terrible of human calamities be complete, and 
the deaf and dumb, objects of interest, but hardly of com- 
passion, will stand forth among their kindred who hear, heirs to 
all the hopes, the privileges and the lofty aspirations of their 
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, [The following lines are taken from a late number of the 
Household Words. In our judgment, and we have no fear of 
dissent from it on the part of our readers, they are most deli- 
cately beautiful, both in feeling and expression. From whose 
pen they came we are ignorant, but we should be glad to 
know, that we might pay to him (or her, for there is a certain 
feminine gracefulness about them,) the intellectual homage 
which is undeniably due. Epitor.] 


THE DUMB CHILD. 


“« Sue is my only girl: 
I asked for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinished was Love’s jewel’d ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl; 
The shade that Time brought forth I could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me! 


Oh, many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deaden’d ear, 
And suffer’d not the lightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play! 


*T was long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watch’d, God knows how patiently ! 
How willingly deceived : 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 


Oh, if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear ! 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 


Vou. III. 21 


The Dumb Child. 


My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 

Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips, as though our words she knew,— 
Then move her own, as she were speaking too. 


I’ve watched her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 

That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords, 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
Ail the grand music to which Nature moves, 

Are wasted melody 4 
To her; the world of sound, a tuneless void ; 
While even Silence hath its charm destroy’d. 


Her face is very fair ; 

Her blue eye beautiful ; of finest mould 

The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 

Alas! this lovely tempie closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. 


Wills He the mind within 

Should from Earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 

E’en that His still, small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 

Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill ? 

Then should I grieve >—O murmuring heart, be still ! 


She seems to have a sense 

Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play. 

She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 

Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 

That even her father would not care for her. 


Thank God it is not so! 

And when his sons are playing merrily, 

She comes and leans her head upon his knee: 
Oh! at such times I know— 

By his full eye and tones subdued and mild— 

How his heart yearns over his silent child. 
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Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak ? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him, who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use. 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own: 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 


When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody, ~* 
2 Than the rich songs of heaven,— 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound.” 


ON SIGNIFICANT ACTION IN THE PULPIT. 


BY J. ADDISON CARY. 


Tue mind is not dependent solely on the vocal organs for an 
expression of its thoughts and emotions. The interior spirit 
finds an index in the hand and eye, and paints upon the coun- 
tenance, as upon canvas, its minutest conceptions. In a gen- 
eral sense, that “‘ actions speak louder than words,” is a maxim 
which combines the results of common observation for ages. 
But in a restricted sense, as an auxiliary to speech, to indicate 
the motions, forms, and uses of objects, and express the pas- 
sions and emotions of the speaker, the language of natural 
action possesses an extent and power too little appreciated. 

Pantomime is a worthy companion and rival of the sister 
arts, Poetry and Painting. Zeuxis, the Sicilian, showed the 
wonder of the pictorial art, in painting grapes so true to nature 
that birds flew upon the canvas to pluck them. But White- 
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field, by the fascinations of his unrivaled action, drew men 
from their seats, and as they fixed their eyes on the sinner, so 
vividly sketched before them sinking into hell, they shrieked, 
as he went, “ There, he’s gone!” A perfect master of this art 
has a kind of portable scenery which he can produce and 
change at pleasure, and which possesses a beauty and a charm 
not surpassed by the painted landscape or the scenery of the 
stage. 

We here broach no new theory. When the great Athenian 
orator was asked what contributed in the highest degree to the 
success of a public speaker, his reply was action. When 
asked what was next in importance, he replied, action. And 
when the inquiry was made what was of the next importance, 
his answer was ACTION. Every speaker, then, who would 
move mind, must be, in a sense, an actor, whether he appear 
before a popular assembly, in the halls of legislation, at the 
bar, or in the pulpit. Each place requires a peculiar style of 
action. We purpose here, however, only briefly to refer to 
the use of signs as significant gestures in the pulpit. 

We are aware that the general sentiment is adverse to much 
gesticulation in the pulpit. As a people we are not accustomed 
to much action in our colloquial discourse. A degree of it 
which would seem perfectly rational in a Frenchman, would 
expose an American to suspicions of insanity. Nor would we 
advocate a kind of perpetual motion. On the contrary let the 
entire person of the speaker be under a wholesome restraint. 
As has been aptly said, ‘‘ Use all gently ; for in the very torrent, 
tempest and (as 1 may say) whirlwind of your passion you 
must acquire and heget a temperance, that may give it smooth 
ness.” 

But, it is asked, would you have a preacher theatrical? If 
by theatrical be meant affected, pompous, unnatural, assuming 
a false appearance and representing in character, thought and 
feeling, another person, we answer, no. To such occupants of 
the pulpit we would say, Procul, O procul este profani. But 
if by theatrical be meant using the eye, the face, head, arms, 
hands, in short, the whole person, and not merely the tongue, 
to indicate the operations of the ethereal agent within, then 
we say, let the preacher be theatrical ; “with this special ob- 
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servance,” in the words of Hamlet, “that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature.” If to “suit the action to the word and 
the word to the action” be theatrical, let him be so, if he but 
regulate his action by the dictates of a sound judgment anda 
refined taste. 

The faults of speakers as to significancy of action respect 
usually its frequency, want of meaning, inappropriateness or 
omission of appropriate action. As to frequency, some use too 
much action, others too little, and others none at all. From 
such you may hear a voice, but as to action, it is like the sound 
which issued from the vocal statue of Memnon—Vox et pre- 
terea nihil. 

Some gestures are unmeaning, and others are sadly inappro- 
priate. A preacher was once describing the ladder which 
Jacob saw. Upon it, he said, were the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending, making a downward gesture with the word 
ascending, and an upward one onthe word descending. In 
this case the hand belied the tongue. How inappropriate is 
sometimes the whole manner or air of the preacher. Instead 
of manifesting in every look and: gesture the urgent solicitude 
of an ambassador, who, in Christ’s stead, would beseech sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God, or showing the kindness and re- 
spectful address of one who would win souls to Christ, he too 
often seems to be indifferent to his high calling and to have no 
conception of the importance of his work, or else appears as if 
he were acting as God’s vicegerent upon earth and were fulmi- 
nating the anathemas of the Pope. 

But the fault we particularly notice is not using significant 
action where the sense admits of it and circumstances allow it. 
The different parts of the body may be used in an almost end- 
less variety of expressive movements. For instance, the eyes 
may be raised in addresses to the Deity. The hanging down 
of the head may denote shame or grief; the holding of it up, 
pride or courage. To nod forward implies assent. To toss 
the head back, dissent. A sudden jerk, wilfulness. The head 
averted indicates dislike or horror. It leans forward in atten- 
tion. In most cases complex action is required, as in repre- 
senting doubt, pity, aversion, fear, hope. The hand laid upon 
the breast appeals to conscience, on the eyes it exhibits shame, 
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on the lips, silence. In prayer both hands may be held supine, 
applied or clasped. The arm is projected forward to show 
authority. Both arms are spread, expressing admiration. They 
are both held forward in imploring help. Both fall suddenly 
in disappointment. Desire, repulsion, permission, restraint, 
commands to go, come, and the like, each have a natural ex- 
pression in gesture, preceding the vocal utterance and adding 
essentially to its force. 

In cultivating this art, close observation of nature is requisite, 
and frequent attempts at accurate delineation or sketching in 
the air. In practicing the art, the speaker should accommo- 
date himself, in all respects, to the subject, place and occasion. 
In description, let him by an effort of a vigorous and inventive 
imagination, hold in his mind’s eye distinctly before him, the 
scene, person or character he is describing. He should also be 
unembarrassed, and by practice, possess perfect control over 
every muscle. Above all, there must be strong emotion. This 
is the spring or motive power. The speaker should be so filled 
with the subject as to be identified with it, that every nerve 
and muscle of his body shall vibrate in harmony with the sym- 
pathies of his soul. Ifa speaker do not feel, by no means let 
him attempt to act. ‘There should be no assumed feeling, no 
mock action. Let the arm lie, as if palsied, at the side, if no 
mandate be issued from within. 

To be truly eloquent, therefore, the preacher of the gospel 
must be deeply pious. His heart must be thoroughly imbued 
with divine truth, humbled by a consciousness uf his own sins 
and inspired witha holy joy and confidence in Christ. He 
must have a deep sense of the guilt and danger of impenitent 
sinners and of the fullness and freeness of the Saviour’s love. 
He should never enter the pulpit without previously spending 
some time in secret meditation and communion with God, by 
prayer, seeking to be filled with the Holy Ghost. Then may 
he come before the people, and his countenance will show that 
he has been with God, as the face of Moses shone in the sight 
of all Israel when he returned from the mount. ‘Then too, as 
sparks radiate from every part of a person filled, by insulation, 
with the electric fluid, will he, filled with the spiritual fire of 
heaven, be radiant with a divine light and emit an influence, in 
all assembled at once thrilling and irresistible. 
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Since the above was written the following remarks by the 
Rev. Dr. Skinner have fallen under our notice. They form a 
part of a discourse, on Power in Speaking, which was pub- 
lished in his work entitled Aids to Preaching and Hearing. 
“One of the most important of the elements of power in speak- 
ing, is just action; or an external deportment in the speaker, 
becoming the subject of his thoughts and the feelings which 
it should excite in his mind. Indeed, the greatest of an- 
cient orators, placed in this, the first, second and third perfec- 
tion of a powerful speaker. ‘The reasons of its importance are 
obvious. In the first place, the absence of it gives the hearers 
the impression that the speaker is not much moved himself; 
for such is the sympathy between the body and the mind, that 
the one cannot be deeply affected without producing a corres- 
ponding change in the other. If there is strong emotion within» 
it will appear in the face, in the tones of the voice, in the gen- 
eral air of the person ; and little confidence is felt by the hear- 
ers in the sincerity of a speaker, whose words tell them that 
he is moved, when his action or manner of delivery gives no 
concurrent testimony. 


Pleads he in earnest ? look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jest ; 
His words come from his mouth. 


In the next place, when a powerful emotion becomes mani- 
fest by its effect, upon the speaker’s look and manner, it com- 
municates itself to the audience, independently of words; so as 
to make the most ordinary enunciation irresistible. If, beforea 
man speaks, his eyes glow with delight, or be suffused by silent 
grief, he is already eloquent. By a sort of contagiousness, emo- 
tion so manifested, diffuses itself with a power which no one 
can withstand. Hence, no remark more deserves the attention 
of a speaker than the very common one, that the most ordinary 
matter, uttered with just action, will make a deep impression 
upon the audience, when the best speech ever composed, if de- 
livered without this advantage, would be comparatively feeble.” 

We would add in conclasion, that as the system of instruc- 
tion in our common schools and other seminaries of learning 
has been undoubtedly improved by the introduction of the sys- 
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tem of instructing the deaf and dumb into this country, both in 
respect to text-books and methods of teaching, so, if we mis- 
take not, the art of public speaking has been and will be still 
further improved by the cultivation of the language of signs. 
By its exhibition in the class-room and on public occasions, the 
spectator is astonished at its power of expression ; and the pub- 
lic speaker, ashamed of his insignificant gesticulation, cannot 
fail to see in those natural elements an aid to speech worthy of 
his most careful study. 


AN INQUIRY WHETHER DEAF MUTES ARE MORE 
SUBJECT TO INSANITY THAN THE BLIND. 


BY 0. W. MORRIS. 


Tue following observations are offered with diffidence on 
the question, Whether deaf mutes are more subject to in- 
sanity than the blind ; and have been made in consequence of 
an expression by a distinguished writer in England (Dr. Mil- 
lingen) in a work “ On the Passions.” 

The author referred to says, “In a rude state of nature the 
appetites of man are easily gratified ; his wants are wholly in- 
stinctive; but as civilization progresses, our wants are more 
artificial, until from habit and fashion, they at last assume the 
influence of absolute necessities. 

Hence it is that insanity is of very rare occurrence amongst 
rude and uncultivated races ; and hence it is also that mental 
aberration is not a frequent infliction on the blind. The blind 
has become reconciled to his dark destinies ; his senses are not 
exposed to constant temptations ; his expectations are more cir- 
cumscribed ; his desires less ardent. The impetuousness, the 
restlessness of the deaf and dumb evince a constant wish to 
participate in all the enjoyments they behold; and insanity, 
with these unfortunates is by no means uncommon.” 

The great author of all, has, in his own infinite wisdom, or- 
dained that both good and evil should exist on the earth, and 
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that, too in close proximity. The prophet and murderer both 
inhabit the same city—the child in his simplicity and the rattle- 
snake with its deadly poison, both roam in the same field—the 
lamb and the lion both drink from the same rivulet—the timid 
and gentle woman, who is alarmed at the buzzing of a wasp, or 
unwilling to set her foot upon a worm, and the fierce and cruel 
warrior, whose nerves are like steel, and who delights in the 
roar of cannon or the shrill battle cry, and can gaze upon 
slaughtered thousands without a sigh of regret, have both been 
fondled by the same kind mother. 

So inthe moral world, good and evil, virtue and vice, praise 
and blame, honor and shame, health and sickness, are seen in 
the same person at different (and in some cases) at the same 
stages of life. At one period, we see good predominating, every 
kind feeling gushing forth spontaneously from the heart—at 
another, many of the most hateful passions rioting unrestrain- 
ed in the same breast. One day, the love of approbation, 
or the noblest principles of honor, govern the mind, and lead on 
to beneficent actions—on the next, shame and disgrace cloud 
all the bright prospects that beamed upon the vision, and shut 
up all the springs of kindness that are struggling to break forth. 
At one time, the mind buoyant with hope, and sustained by the 
sympathy of friends, seems impervious to the assaults of the 
evil one; the horizon is bright and clear, and no dark cloud 
casts its shadow over the landscape—let a few days pass, and 
all is dark and lowering; hope has fled, friends have proved 
false, the sky is overcast, and the mind is fast yielding to des- 
pair. 

Man seeks happiness during his whole existence, and if he 
rightly improved his opportunities the evils of life would 
aid him in the accomplishment of his object. One way for 
him to act is, to avoid all known evils as much as possible, and 
reflect upon the misery which others suffer or which he himself 
might suffer if he were subject to the same evils—and by this 
comparison he would be encouraged to. pursue a course of vir- 
tue, and thus secure a portion of happiness. This desire for 
happiness is the spring of all exertion, the spur to all activity, 
and when rightly directed and controlled, commonly secures 
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the desired end, but when unrestrained or misdirected, produ- 
ces sad results. 

In discussing this subject (at least as far as necessary for our 
present purpose) we will consider, 

I. The nature of insanity. 

II. How it is produced. 

III. Former opinions respecting the insane. 

IV. The methods of cure. 1st. By the ancients. 2nd. By 
the moderns. 


I. Tae Nature or Insanity. 


Among the many evils to which human nature is subject, 
there is none, more appalling than Insanity ; and notwithstand- 
ing this, if aid is seasonably sought, to arrest its progress and 
remove its influence before it becomes established by habit and 
before any organic changes have taken place, it is found to be 
among the most curable. ‘It is a physical disease,” says Dr. 
Woodward, “the mind in the most deplorable case, is not ob- 
literated, its integrity is only disturbed; it remains the same, 
its faculties ready, as soon as the deranged physical structure 
shall have regained health and soundness, to resume operations 
and exhibit the manifestations which legitimately belong to 
them. Ifthe senses are deluded, false impressions are con- 
veyed to the mind, but the senses are physical organs, and the 
mind is no more at fault if they lead it astray, than it is in be- 
lieving the false representations of another individual. So of 
any other function of the brain; false perceptions, morbid 
activity or depression of the animal propensities, or of the 
higher sentiments, depend upon physical influences wholly be- 
yond the power of the individual to control. As soon, how- 
ever, as the physical imperfection is removed, and a healthy 
condition of the brain restored, reason again resumes its em- 
pire, and the integrity of the mind becomes apparent. It is 
only when the organic structure of the brain and its appenda- 
ges have undergone such physical changes as to be permanent 
and enduring, that insanity is utterly hopeless.” 

If a predisposition existed in the brain, and nerves suflicient- 
ly active to produce insanity without the intervention of excit- 
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ing causeson the senses, then insanity would be constantly 
present and ever active. It would not matter then, whether a 
person were deaf and dumb, or able to speak and hear, wheth- 
er all things were visible to the eye, or whether they were shut 
out by a deprivation of sight. 

Insanity frequently arises from too constant application to one 
thing, by suffering the mind to dwell intensely and for too long 
a time upon one subject. All the faculties of the mind should 
be exercised in their due proportion, and not one exclusively. 
If one subject is permitted to engross the thoughts and feelings 
to the exclusion of all others, the other faculties and feelings of 
the mind become weakened, its healthy balance is destroyed 
and mental derangement ensues. The dominion of reason 
should extend over the feelings and impulses, the good as well 
as the bad, neither of them should be allowed undisputed sway, 
for instances have occurred where insanity has been produced 
by intense excitement of some of the best impulses of our na- 
ture. ‘It is a calamity,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ inci- 
dent to tender sensibility, to grand enthusiasm, to sublime gen- 
ius, and to intense exertion of the intellect.” 

What class of society are more liable to insanity, from the 
circumstances in which they are placed, than the blind, who 
hear the glowing descriptions of the enthusiastic historian or 
traveller, artist or lover of science, but are debarred from an 
active participation in most of them by their deprivation of sight? 
While, on the other hand, the deaf mute sees and judges from 
the actions and appearances of those about him, and then 
adapts himself to circumstances. 


II. How Propvcep. 


“Insanity,” says Millingen, “may be produced by a great va- 
riety of causes operating upon the mind, among which, a con- 
stant dread or apprehension of the very thing is apt to induce 
it, such as anxiety or fear, which, if continued, deranges the 
circulation until the heart becomes irregular in its action, and 
at last its organization is affected. 

Insanity may be produced by known influences that might 
have been avoided, or it may arise from a constitutional tendency, 
independent of the knowledge or conduct of the individual. In 
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this, and many other respects it is like other diseases depend- 
ing upon a disturbance and derangement of an important part of 
the bodily frame, the functions of which, being disturbed, dis- 
eased actions take the place of healthy ones. A certain condi- 
tion of the brain, unnatural and diseased, the effect of physical, 
moral, or mental causes, produces insanity; the natural and 
healthy actions of this organ are disturbed or suspended and dis- 
eased actions take the place of healthy ones. 

Thoughts, feelings, sensations, desires, aversions, passions 
and propensities are produced through the medium of the brain, 
and are healthy and natural, or unhealthy and diseased, accord- 
ing to the condition of this organ of the mind. Whenever 
healthy actions, &c, are restored to the brain, insanity disap- 
pears, and the mind is rational.” 

Dr Rush, in his work on the Mind, says “ Intense study, 
whether of the sciences, or of the mechanical arts, and whether 
of real or imaginary objects of knowledge, produces insanity, 
the latter more frequently than the former.” 

The understanding is sometimes affected with insanity 
through the medium of the memory. Dr. Zimmerman relates 
the case of a Swiss clergyman in whom derangement was in- 
duced by undue labor in committing his sermons to memory. 

Certain occupations predispose to insanity more than others. 
Pinel says poets, painters, musicians and sculptors are most 
subject to it. 

These studies exercise the imagination far more than the 
reasoning faculties, and when unremittingly pursued destroy 
that balance of the mind neccessary to a vigorous exercise of 
all its powers. And is it not an established fact that the blind 
are generally, and many of them passionately, fond of music ? 
Many of them, also turn their attention to poetry. These two 
branches of study are as often productive of insanity as any 
other, and we should naturally infer that the persons who in- 
dulged in studies of this class, and who are mostly disqualified 
for much active, physical exertion, would suffer the natural 
consequences sooner than those who can divert their minds by 
outward objects, while the physical powers of the body are 
brought into active exercise. 

The mind is, says Cowper, 
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** A harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright. 
The screws reversed! (A task which if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand times ten thousand strings go loose ; 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use.” 


Dr. Forster says that “insanity depends very much upon phys- 
ical disarrangement of the system, as of the stomach, bowels,” 
&c., and proves it by the practice adopted in its cure. 

Among the physical causes of insanity, may be named, ex- 
cessive labor, sudden change from that to quiet without suffi- 
cient precaution as to the temperature, &c., inhaling carbonic 
acid gas, exposure to the fumes of charcoal, the excessive use 
of tobacco in any form, opium eating, use of intoxicating 
drinks, exposure to the sun, &c., and indirectly many others, 
but the late Dr. Brigham gave it as his opinion that ‘“‘ the most 
frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and one of the most 
important to guard against is the want of sleep.” Said the excel- 
lent Dr. Holyoke after he was above one hundred years of age 
‘*T have always taken care to have a due proportion of sleep, 
which [ suppose has contributed to my longevity,” and can 
there be any doubt that the same care in respect to sleep would 
protect the mind against insanity ? 

Dr. Brigham says that “ ill health should not always be con- 
sidered a physical cause of insanity, as dyspepsia, palsy, epilep- 
sey, apoplexy and other complaints that often precede insanity 
are caused by mental anxiety, and are merely symptoms of dis- 
ease in the brain in those who become insane.” 

Another important cause of insanity, and one that has not 
been properly considered by those most interested, is the prop- 
er education of the young, both physically and mentally. If 
the bodily powers are suffered to lie dormant by neglect, or by 
an improper attention or devotion of the mind in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge while very young, the consequence is pros- 
tration of the intellect, and a loss of all the enjoyments antici- 
pated by the fond parents or teacher.’ So if the mental powers 
are suffered to take a wrong direction, or as in some instances 
are misdirected by the mistaken notions of those having the © 
control of the young, they must suffer the loss of their dearest 
hopes and be compelled often to witness the hopeless wandering 
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of the intellect of those, who by proper training, might have 
shone as stars in the galaxy of eminent personages. 

Care should be more frequently exercised in the selection of 
nurses, for in the first years of the child are his lessons in mor- 
als and self-government obtained. How frequently is it the 
case, that in the employment of nurses their moral qualifica- 
tions are entirely overlooked, and almost the only questions 
asked are whether she knows how to work, or if she is willing 
to draw a wagon, or be confined to the nursery for a certain 
number of hours each day? The idea that it is necessary to 
know whether she be good tempered, apt to interest children, 
accustomed to speak the truth, or given to rambling or to scan- 
dal, never enters the thoughts of the employers, while the fu- 
ture happiness and welfare of their children depends materially 
upon these qualifications. If then, the nurse be not properly 
qualified, the child will be as apt, if not more apt to copy her 
moral obliquities than the good precepts and examples of the 
parents or guardians. 


III. Former Opinions. 


The ancient doctrine of insanity was that as reason is the 
best gift of God, so its perversion or Withdrawal must be 
caused by the abandoument of his creatures to malignant 
demons, or by a direct act of his power. After all that has 
been done for the removal of insanity, we have frequent evi- 
dence that such opinions are held by some at the present day ; 
and these opinions are attended by such sacred associations, 
that it is very difficult to eradicate or remove them. So re- 
cently as 1815, Mr. Bakewell mentions the instance of a 
parent, who insisted, that no means of recovery should be used 
for her son, who was in a state of phrensy, “ for it was an evil 
spirit that troubled him, and until the Lord was pleased to take 
it off, she was quite sure that nothing that any man could do 
would be useful to him.” The same writer adds, ‘that the 
opinion that lunatics are demoniacs, prevails very much in 
Great Britain, as well as in most if not all of the countries on 
the continent of Europe.” 

Dr. Woodward, in one of his reports, says: “ The belief 
that the lunacy of modern times is caused by demoniacal pos- 
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session, is not so common in the present day, as is the opinion, 
that the lamp of reason can only be withdrawn or extinguished 
by an extraordinary act of divine power. It is forgotten that 
it is given to man to keep this lamp trimmed and burning, and 
he is condemned who provides no oil for his lamp. When the 
insane were considered to be objects of divine displeasure, they 
could not hope to receive the sympathy or kind offices of men. 
Another notion is, a mysterious Providence, which abandons 
the sufferer to every hateful passion, fills him with pleasures 
and pains which cannot be increased or diminished by any 
treatment of man, and renders him dead to all sense of right 
and motives of virtue. In such cases, no provision for comfort 
or kindness, and no care to restrain the cruelty which 
impatience or wanton tyranny may prompt, is made.” 

In former times, the poor lunatic was regarded as the smit- 
ten object of divine vengeance, and any remedial agents that 
might be employed, were wholly discarded; or, as said by 
a writer, “the healing art proclaimed itself utterly unable to 
minister to the mind diseased.” Nothing less than a miracle 
could restore them; so we-learn from the Scriptures. Jails 
and dungeons were the places in which they were kept, and 
the sufferings to which they were subject were well calculated 
to deepen into incurable gloom the mildest form that it assumed. 
“ Chains, rags, filth, the strait jacket, exposure to cold or heat, 
and to the gaze and jeers of the vulgar and brutal ; and not 
unfrequently the ready infliction of stripes upon slight provo- 
cation, were the most promising features of their treatment.” 
It is stated that in a monastery in the south of France, 
humanely consecrated by its inmates and founders, (and they 
too professedly followers of Christ himself,) to the care of 
the insane; in pursuance of a fixed regulation, “ every lunatic 
received ten lashes a day:” and in one large English asylum, 
the superintendent sometimes absented himself two months: 
and in another, with five hundred patients, it was an estab- 
lished regulation, “that all, without any exceptions, should be 
bled in June, and take, each, four emetics per annum.” 

In 1792, St. Vincent de Paul, in Paris, made the first suc- — 
cessful effort for their relief, in procuring their release from 
chains, and furnishing them with better treatment, food, &c. 
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“In early times, the cure of lunacy was sought only by a 
direct appeal to supernatural power, by which it was supposed 
to be caused or permitted ; and the practice of conjuration has 
prevailed among heathen nations, as well as among those who 
style themselves civilized, and even in the Christian church. 
We have a pleasant instance of the combination of super- 
stition with true wisdom in the mode of curing the insane in 
the temples of Saturn in ancient Egypt.” And this instance 
corroborates the generally received opinions of the employ- 
ments and occupations of active life upon mental vigor, and 
the consequent infrequency of insanity among the deaf and 
dumb, when educated, (except in cases of hereditary trans- 
mission,) for as they gain all their knowledge through the 
medium of the eye, that light-house of the soul, and through 
it they perceive all the beauties and wonders of creation, while 
through the same channel they are fitted to gain their liveli- 
hood ; their minds are more fully and pleasantly employed 
than many of their less favored fellow-beings. But let us hear 
what the Egyptians did by way of cure. “A formula of 
worship was proposed as a charm, and not as a moral med- 
icine, and under this guise, the crowds which frequented these 
shrines, were engaged in a succession of healthful and amu- 
sing exercises ; they were required to march in the beautiful 
gardens, and to row on the majestic Nile—delightful excur- 
sions were planned for them, under the plea of pilgrimages. 
In short, a series of powerful and pleasing impressions was 
communicated at a time when the feelings were inspired with 
the most extravagant hope, and with perfect reliance upon the 
power, whose pity every act was intended to propitiate. The 
priests triumphed, and the disease was subdued.” 

Well has Solomon said, “there is nothing new under the 
sun,” as illustrated by this method of treatment of the insane, 
corresponding so nearly to that pursued by the most enlight- 
ened philanthropists and medical men of modern times. So 
may the conclusion be drawn from this, that the active employ- 
ment, both physically and mentally, of the deaf and dumb 
would prevent the so frequent occurrence of insanity, as 
among those who were debarred from the same routine of 
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labor, study and amusement, or who by physical disability, 
either from accidental maiming or by blindness, could not pur- 
sue the same active course of life. In the one case, an infinite 
variety and succession of objects and their appropriate actions 
are presented to the eye and thence conveyed to the mind, 
inducing to action as well as thought; while in the case of 
the blind, especially, a long, long night of darkness and dull- 
ness must unfit the mind for cheerful thought or active exer- 
tion. 

But the practice of the Egyptians in combining superstition 
(that powerful motive to action) with true wisdom, has its 
counterpart in modern times, thus affording additional evidence 
(if indeed any such is needed) of the influence of active and 
pleasing studies or employment in curing insanity ; and if such 
measures are beneficial in restoring reason, the inference is, 
that they will be beneficial also in preventing the loss of it. 

“The village of Gheel, near Antwerp,” remarks a historian, 
“has long been celebrated as a retreat for lunatics, who are 
boarded with the peasants, and employed in their gardens and 
fields, and they are permitted, when unengaged, to roam about 
at perfect liberty. In this freedom, no accident has occurred, 
and escape is never attempted. The benefits of pure air, 
occupation, and an agreeable mode of life, are considered of 
little avail in removing the malady, unless the patients, regu- 
larly once a day, pass under the shrine of St. Dymph, whose 
sanctity, relics and good offices are considered the cause of 
the restoration.” 

Some of the most carefully conducted asylums in Europe, 
at this day, depend wholly on comfort, indulgence and occupa- 
tion, together with moral motives, for the removal of insanity, 
and only use medical treatment for the cure of any accidental 
diseases which may affect their patients. 

Agreeable occupation has its effect, first, by diverting the 
mental energy from those faculties which are diseased to those 
which are strong and healthy, and thus give rest to the weak 
and weary. Secondly, by giving improved health to the body, 
and all the influence of that improved health to the mind, ena- — 
bling it successfully to struggle with the tyrant that is holding 
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Moral motives are also as powerful in mental maladies as 
they are in bodily diseases. All know that active habits, 
proper diet, and medical treatment have great power to con- 
trol and even to cure hereditary insanity. ‘The experience of 
those who have had the charge of insane hospitals, has been, 
that similar remedies have an equal effect in mental as in 
moral diseases, if applied before the mental derangement has 
become a fixed and a permanent state of the mind. “ The 
woman who had been bowed down by a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years,” required a miracle for her restoration, and it 
is not a less wonderful work to raise the mind, which from 
youth to the age of manhood has been prostrate in the dust, 
and is “in no wise able to lift up itself.” 

We may look through the different races of mankind, we 
may search among the savage, the barbarous, and the civilized, 
and we shall not find a good without some corresponding evil ; 
and all the best and most valuable institutions of society may 
be, and often are perverted in individual cases so as to produce 
mischievous effects. All this, however, might not be consid- 
ered as the legitimate tendency of any one good to produce 
this effect. Many cases of insanity are hereditary, and of 
these it would not be surprising if there were many of the 
deaf mutes, as most of them occur in families where consan- 
guineous marriages have taken place. These are considered 
the most hopeless cases, but there have been instances of cure 
even among these, after they have been persuaded to commence 
active exercise, either by laboring in the open fields or in the 
shop. 

Among the means of cure made use of by those who have 
given their best attention to the cure of insanity, the active 
duties of benevolence, by doing good in various ways, cultiva- 
ting the nobler faculties of the mind, and higher moral senti- 
ments, tend greatly to relieve those who are subject to this dis- 
ease, and to secure their restoration. Induce them to aim at 
higher enjoyments and more lasting good than this world can 
afford, to elevate the character to look more to duty and less 
to feeling, as a source of enjoyment, and wait with patience 
for the reward promised to a life of virtue. God is good, and 
the contemplation of his character, attributes, word and works 
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is peculiarly fitted to afford comfort and hope, when the mind 
has been subjected to severe trials, or borne down with grief 
and anguish. 

Another means is to reinvigorate the physical constitution, 
to reéstablish firm and healthy bodies, brains, lungs, stomachs 
and moving powers. ‘“ The precocious and feeble must be ta- 
ken from their books, and put to more active exercises. Firm- 
ness and cheerfulness under trial and suffering should be duly 
cultivated, that the evils which cross our paths may be borne 
without repining.” De St. Pierre says in his work, “ Bodily ex- 
ercise is the aliment of health. Again, “ Bodily labor soothes 
to rest the vicissitudes of the mind, fixes its natural restless- 
ness, and promotes among the people health, religion and hap- 
piness.” 

In the 7th report of the Massachusetts Insane Asylum 
Dr. Woodward says “The benefit of labor to our patients, 
is more and more apparent every year.” Reading is one of the 
most interesting and beneficial employments of the patients in 
the insane hospitals when not able to labor, owing to un- 
pleasant weather or from other causes. Sacred music is also 
one of the best exercises among the inmates.” Religious ex- 
ercises, in all the variety they afford, make the Sabbath one of 
the most interesting days of the week. “The consolations of 
religion afford the best security against and are the most ef- 
fectual preventive of insanity. In a thousand cases, religion 
interposes its soothing influences and confident hopes to secure 
the mind from distraction and the evils of life, and this doubt- 
less, prevents more frequently, than it causes insanity. With- 
out it, where would the agitated mind seek rest, or the pers 
turbed feelings find repose ?” 

There is undoubtedly an intimate connection between 
education and insanity, especially in early training and 
that condition of the brain which is manifested in pre- 
cocious mental development. One of the great defects, 
both of nursery and school education is the neglect of proper 
training of the bodily powers during childhood and youth. Na- 
ture provides an excess of the principle of life, that all young 
animals may not only grow, but be active and frolicsome, so 
that the locomotive system may be strong, healthy and well 
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developed. A system of instruction which unites the develop- 
ment of the physical powers as a foundation on which to build 
the splendid mental temple, is the one that should be urged 
upon the consideration of parents and instructors, and one 
which, if pursued faithfully, would in most cases secure the 
child against the insidious attacks of insanity. An opposite 
system of management leaves the child effeminate and slender, 
unable to cope with his more robust school fellows or to mas- 
ter the difficult problems of science. But this is not the worst 
of the evil. Ifthe child is deprived of exercise and kept at his 
studies too early or too long, the excess of the vital principle 
which is produced for the purpose of giving activity and ener- 
gy tothe digestive and locomotive system, is expended upon 
the brain and nervous system, and they become too suscep 
tible and diseased. 

Dr. Buttolph, who was formerly assistant physician at the 
Tnsane Asylum at Utica, remarks as follows on this subject. 
“One of the chief sources of restlessness and irregularity in 
the conduct of the insane is the want of mental and bodily 
occupation. Their employments should be varied according 
to their previous habits and occupations, the form and stage of 
the disease under which they are suffering—but with all, reg- 
ular ewercise is necessary. Amusements are also important 
means and should be systematically resorted to; though not 
to be compared, in their good effects, to regular and useful la- 
bor, for those accustomed to it. 

The regularity observed in the various domestic arrange- 
ments of an asylum, such as rising, retiring and meals; also 
the attention paid to habits of order, neatness and general pro- 
priety of conduct are highly salutary in the recovery of some, 
and in preserving a yet greater number from declining into a 
state of slothfulness and neglect.” 

Dr. Brigham, in the annual report of the same institution 
for 1845, says ‘“‘ We consider the religious exercises of our 
chapel on the Sabbath necessary to the good order and wel- 
fare of the establishment, and an essential part of the moral 
treatment of the insane.” He adds, ‘‘ Among the amusements 
offered to our patients, we think that labor is the best, and it 
is the most generally preferred. We have many amusements, 
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but with the exception of nine-pins they do not afford so much 
enjoyment as some kinds of labor. We have also musical in- 
struments and a library.” 

The foregoing remarks and extracts may not seem peculiar- 
ly appropriate to the subject under consideration, but in the 
absence of definite statistical information, are brought forward 
to show that the practice in the cure of insanity is in confirma- 
tion of the theory, that active and industrious habits, especially 
in the open air; combined with regularity in food, sleep, &c, 
are curatives, and if good as curatives, certainly may be as pre- 
ventives, and it is a well established fact that persons who are 
actively employed both physically and mentally, are seldom 
inmates of insane asylums, except some extraneous circum- 
stances should occur, as accidents, a stroke of the sun, &c. 

The deaf mute is generally actively engaged in all the va- 
riety of active employments and amusements, incident upon 
human life, many of them in the open air, thus keeping up an 
equilibrium between the mental and physical powers of the 
body ; while the blind, from the nature of his deprivation, is de- 
barred from a participation in many of those enjoyments, &c, 
and is obliged to resort more to mental exercises, thereby giv- 
ing an unequal preponderance to the mind. 

The difference, then, in the necessary employments of the 
two classes is such, as to warrant the conclusion, in the absence 
of definite information, that the tendency to insanity among 
the deaf mutes is not as great in proportion to their number, as 
it is among the blind. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY WM. W. TURNER. 


Some of our readers, we doubt not, have seen quite as 
many articles under this heading as they have had patience 
to peruse ; and we would not again presume upon their for- 
bearance, were it not for a single consideration. The first 
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series of the AnNats had comparatively a limited circulation. 
It was conducted by the Instructors of the American Asyluni 
and was taken by few persons except those who had been or 
were then connected with this Institution. But the present 
volume is published under different auspices. It is the prop- 
erty of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb. It goes into a much wider field and into the 
hands of far more numerous readers. Consequently, many 
persons have read Dr. Peet’s article in the last number of the 
Anwnats, who have seen nothing which had been published in 
the previous numbers on the same subject. That they may 
not form their opiniun of the merits of the controversy solely 
from Dr. Peet’s account of it, stated, we presume, “as fairly 
as his understanding of them has enabled him to do,” and 
quite as fairly as could reasonably be expected of him; we 
beg leave to say a few words more in explanation of our views 
on the matters at issue between us. We do not propose how- 
ever to go over the whole ground again. For those who have 
read what we have written, it will not be necessary ; for those 
who have not, this brief statement must suffice. . 

Experience of the past has shown that in every science and 
art there has been progress. No truth is clearer than this. 
It would be very strange therefore, if the art of teaching the 
deaf and dumb had come full-grown and mature from its invent- 
or, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. No one at all conver- 
sant with the subject will claim this. Improvements have 
been made in the system of instruction since its introduction in- 
to this country. Even Dr. Peet admits that his views have under- 
gone some change for the better. ‘It would be little credit- 
able,” he says, ‘to our capacity of being taught by time and 
observation, if from the experience of seventeen years,” “we 
had not found cause to modify the views which we held as a 
humble disciple of the parent institution.” And yet in close 
connection with the above, he congratulates himself upon hav- 
ing “ started nearly right at first ;” and says, ‘“‘we are pleased 
to find that the opinions expressed in our early reports do not 
differ essentially from those we now hold.” Now it is very 
possible that while Dr. Peet has made a little progress towards 
perfection, others may have made greater: and that while he 
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has made only modified improvements in the art, others, who 
have been constantly engaged in the duties of the school-room, 
may have made improvements more decidedly important. We 
are not of the number of those who think that wisdom will die 
with the men of the present generation. We believe that 
great improvements will yet be made both in the modes of 
teaching and in the books taught: and if we are not ourselves 
on the right track, our honest endeavor to find a better way may 
stimulate more gifted minds than ours and prove the occasion 
of great benefit to the cause of deaf-mute education. We be- 
lieve that the time is coming, when some of the present pro- 
cesses will be obsolete, and some of the present books will be, 
as the school-book of our forefathers* now is, sprinkled with 
the dust of forgetfulness. 

Dr. Peet has much to say in his articles of the order of his 
lessons, and seems to think that much of the value of his 
course consists in having presented the difficulties of language, 
“in a regular and philosophical order.” But he cannot per- 
ceive that we do more than “seem to hold to some sort of 
order at the outset ;” while beyond that he “can find nothing 
in either of our articles like an appreciation of a philosophical 
order of introducing the difficulties of language.” We stated 
in our first article that we did not propose to go into the 
minute details of school-room exercises or prescribe daily les- 
sons for the class. It was not our object to mark out a regu- 
lar course of instruction, but only to make some suggestions 
and present certain general views, which might direct atten- 
tion to the subject and lead to the inquiry whether too much of 
grammar and philosophy were not introduced into the early 
part of the course, with too little of practical utility and com- 
mon sense: and although in our second article we stated in 
explanation of this point, that we would proceed upon the 
principle of comparative ease and difficulty, beginning with 
the simplest forms of sentences, and going forward by regular 
gradations to the most complicated, still if a book of stories be 
used as a text-book, Dr. Peet can discover nothing but “a con- 
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fused heap.” Now what is this order of which so much is 
said and which is observed in Dr. Peet’s Elementary Book ? 
It is essentially the order observed in our English grammars. 
But can he give any sufficient reason why the adjective should 
be taught before the verb? Or why the phrase, those long 
shelves, involving the use of two adjectives with a noun, should 
be taught earlier than the simple direction, bring a pen? Or 
why such generic names as animal, person, olject, should come 
sooner than the simple words, head, hand, nose? Or why the 
verb, zs, should first be introduced with a participle in such sen- 
tences as that black duck is diving, rather than with an adjec- 
tive as that boy is tall? Or why this, that, these, those, should 
be used in the 44th, 60th, and 67th, lessons of a philosophical 
course, while the, a word of the same class, quite as easily ex- 
plained and quite as necessary, should be deferred to the 136th 
lesson? Weare the more surprised at this, notwithstanding 
what is said by Dr. Peet in his 13th and 22d notes, inasmuch 
as he directs the teacher in his 114th lesson, to construct sen- 
tences requiring the use of this word and says “a dash may 
for the present supply the place of the definite article, the. ‘A 
horse kicks a little boy.—boy cries. A kind man carries—boy 
into a house’.” Now if the plan of Dr. Peet forbade the ear- 
lier introduction of the word in question, it seems to us that it 
would have been more in accordance with common sense and 
philosophy too, to have deferred the construction of sentences 
like these till the proper word might have been substituted for 
the dash. The question still returns why the use of the defini- 
tive, the, should not be permitted till near the close of the first 
year. Dr. Peet, in the 13th note of his “ Lessons for the Deaf 
and Dumb,” gives two reasons. The first is, “the demonstra- 
tive, that, is introduced” in the early part of the course “as a 
substitute.” The second reason is, that the use of it “offers 
shades too delicate for beginners.” We admit that these words 
may, in some cases, be used interchangeably ; but not in all. 
We know that the has two orthree distinct uses, so has that. 
But the more common use of the, namely to designate a thing 
of which there is but one of the kind in the room, in sight or 
in existence, can be as clearly and as easily taught a deaf-mute 
beginner as any one ofthe definitives. Indeed we do not see 
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how it is possible so long to dispense with its use, even with 
the help of a substitute, if such directions as, sweep the floor, 
look at the sun, shut the door, &c., are given in words. 

We ask again why the personal pronouns are not taught 
earlier inthe course. Nothing can be more simple than the 
signs for the words J, you, we. Nothing can be more easy 
than to give the deaf mute a perfect idea of the meaning, and 
use of these words. And yet they are not permitted to appear 
in Dr. Peet’s philosophical arrangement until long after the 
more difficult words, some, many, any, all. Besides, we need 
these personal pronouns almost at the commencement, in speak- 
ing to the pupil and in teaching him to speak of himself. 
I am writing, you are sitting, are quite as simple forms of ex- 
pression as “that girl is writing,” “these boys are sitting ;” I 
am deaf and dumb, you are not deaf and dumb, as “ these boys 
are deaf and dumb,” “ those ladtes are not deaf and dumb.” 
The intelligent teacher, unless prohibited by the philosophy of 
his system, would in the first month of their instruction teach 
his pupils to spell and write many such phrases as I am well, I 
am sick, May I go out, &c., without the least apprehension of 
“involving” either himself or his pupils “in a labyrinth.” 
The personal pronouns are not only introduced much later in 
Dr. Peet’s course than we should consider judicious, but they 
are introduced two or three at a time at distant intervals. In 
this particular, Dr. Peet probably adopted the principle which 
we have advocated, of teaching words as they are needed ; a 
principle quite at variance with that adopted by him in teach- 
ing the irregular plurals. Then it was thought necessary to 
give all the existing forms, and an original one besides, at the 
same time. 

We would ask once more, what principle of philosophy or 
order made it necessary to defer the use of the preposition till 
the 106th lesson, and until after the use of such compound 
sentences as, “‘ Men take bricks, lime, sand, timber, boards, 
rails, g-c., and build a new house.” “A little girl carries a 
basket and picks strawberries.” It seems to us, that upon our 
principle of comparative ease and difficulty, such simple sen- 
tences as, Go to the door, Stand on that bench, That boy ts sit- 


~ on a stool, should be taught much sooner. There is cer- 
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tainly nothing in the nature of the intransitive verb to forbid 
it. No words in the language can be more fully or easily com- 
prehended by a deaf mute, than those which express the idea 
of walking, running, standing, sitting. And the relation be- 
tween the intransitive verb and the noun following it, as point- 
ed out by the preposition, is quite as easily explained and per- 
ceived by the pupil as that which exists between the transitive 
verb and its object. 

But it may be said by Dr. Peet, that all this is mere matter 
of opinion; that different forms of sentences may be alike 
easy; that one must necessarily come before the other, and 
that on the whole he has adopted that arrangement and devel- 
opment of sentences which in his judgment seemed most 
orderly and philosophical. This is doubtless a correct view of 
the subject. It has been our object in these comments upon 
Dr. Peet’s course of instruction to show two things: first, 
that it is often a matter of perfect indifference which word, or 
which class of words, or which form of sentence, shall first be 
taught. Circumstances, experience and good judgment must 
be the teacher’s guide. We have endeavored in the second 
place, to show that Dr. Peet has not in all cases adopted the 
most natural and judicious plan in arranging his lessons. We 
have alluded to some of these mistakes and had marked seve- 
ral others. But our limits will not allow a further prosecution 
of this subject. We will only say in conclusion, that in the 
second edition of his ‘“‘ Elementary Lessons,” Dr. Peet has 
thought proper to change the order observed in the first, in 
several particulars. He says in his preface to the second 
edition, ‘‘ Verbs are now introduced considerably earlier, and 
reading lessons, in much greater number and variety, have 
been interspersed.” We presume, if he were to prepare a 
third edition, and should be influenced as before, by “the sug- 
gestions of some experienced instructors,” he would make still 
greater changes. 

Dr. Peet seems to think that the chief excellence of his 
Course of Elementary Lessons consists in the “regular and 
philosophical order” in which the words, forms and idioms are 
arranged ; and that it is impracticable on our plan “ to preserve 
any order in introducing the difficulties of language.” But 
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where did Dr. Peet get these forms and sentences and reading 
lessons? Did he not himself construct them for the express 
purpose of illustrating and fixing in the memory of his pupils 
some principle of language which he deemed important? And 
where would we get our stories which should form a consider- 
able portion of a first book for the deaf and dumb? We 
would also construct them, and for the same purpose. Dr. 
Peet seems to suppose that we should be thrown upon the 
tender mercies of the world of baby stories now in existence, 
and consequently there could be “no order” in our lessons; 
nothing more than “a jumble, a chance medley.” That “ teach- 
ing words and phrases, tenses and moods, numbers and cases, 
in short, all the complicated structure of language, only as 
they come up in these stories, would soon involve the teacher 
and his pupils in a Jabyrinth.” But he does not seem to have 
comprehended this important principle of our plan, that these 
difficulties would come up only as we chose to have them come 
up; that they would be introduced into our stories only as we 
needed them for explanation, one or two at a time; that the 
forms thus introduced would serve as models for extended 
exercises in the school-room, which the teacher should dwell 
upon until made familiar, and until his pupils could construct 
similar sentences ont of his own stock of words. As Dr. Peet 
condescended, in his last article, to simplify and come down to 
our comprehension by quoting some of the early lessons Of his 
printed book, we will venture to follow his example, and give 
him a page from that imaginary “first book,” which he and 
report said we “had in contemplation, if not in preparation.” 
We will suppose that we have arrived at that point in our 
course when we wish to illustrate the use of the verb, with and 
without a preposition after it, as taught by Dr. Peet in his 77th 
and 107th lessons. For reasons which we shall not now stop 
to explain, we prefer to introduce these two forms at the same 
time. ‘We first arrange the words and phrases which have not 
already been taught, as follows: 
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Barn, I carry, She carries, 

Pail, I sit down, She sits down, \iz-Here is a 
Hand, ‘IJ milk, She milks, picture illustra- 
Ground, | kick, She kicks, ting the story. 


Milk, I beat, She beats. 


A girl goes to the barn. She carries a pail in her hand. 
She sits down near a cow. She milks into the pail. The cow 
kicks the pail over. The milk runs on the ground. The girl 
beats the cow. 


A girl goes to the door. A horse kicks a dog over. 

A boy goes to —— A — kicks a cat over. 

A cat goes to — A kicks a cup over. 

A girl carries a book. That boy sits down near a slate. 
A man carries — That girl sits down near — 

A woman carries -———- That man sits down near -—— 


The blanks in the above sentences are to be filled by each 
pupil in the class. Our object in leaving these sentences un- 
finished is to teach the pupil to think, and to exercise his inge- 
nuity in supplying a proper word. They are designed as exer- 
cises in composition, to lead the child at length to construct 
similar sentences of his own. It will be observed that we 
have in this story made use of the present tense indefinite, 
which is the tense frequently used in description, and is the 
one first employed by Dr. Peet for the same purpose in his 


137th lesson. Whether it is the form of the verb which 


should be taught next after the imperative, we have not time 
now to inquire. 

We now submit the question to those competent to decide, 
whether we may not introduce the forms of construction as 
systematically and in as regular order as Dr. Peet has done in 
his first book ; and whether we shall not have the advantage 
of presenting to the pupil a more attractive page, with at least 
the appearance of greater unity and method. We regard it as 
no small objection to Dr. Peet’s book that the explanations of 
principles and directions to the teacher are interspersed with 
the lessons to be learned by the pupil, and often, as on pages 
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66, 76, in the same type. But it is not our object to review 
Dr. Peet’s books or to point out their faults, only as they come 
in our way. Our “sharpest scrutiny” has discovered many 
more than we have chosen to set forth here. We intended, in 
our last article, to speak of these books in terms of measured 
commendation. We did so speak uf them that Dr. Peet 
claimed we had awarded to him “an honor that might content 
a moderate ambition.” Still he calls this “ faint praise.” As 
we would not be found ministering food to the overweening 
vanity of any one, we shall say nothing more in a commenda- 
tory strain. 

We intended to have noticed several other points in Dr. 
Peet’s last article, but the limits assigned us will not permit 
even an allusion to them. Dr. Peet admits that there is a 
striking resemblance of his “Scripture Lessons” to the Cate- 
chism prepared at the American Asylum; and that he did 
“ designedly copy” from it in part of the first lesson. We in- 
tended to have given our readers some other lesson from his 
book by the side of the corresponding lesson from the Cate- 
chism, that they might see that not a few of its expressions 
did indeed still ‘linger in his memory.” But we have not room 
for this. We cannot, however, refrain from giving them a 
specimen of Dr. Peet’s ingenuity in extricating himself from a 
dilemma, which must, we think, convince them that if he is at 
fault in his history, he is sound in his logic. To show that in 
his account of Saul’s death, he did not copy from the Cate- 
chism, which states that Saul “ at last killed himself ;” he says, 
“we inadvertently wrote that the Philistines ‘ killed him and 
his son Jonathan in a great battle ;’ Saul only anticipating the 
Philistines a little by falling on his sword.” This certainly is 
not copied from the Catechism; but is it copied from the 
Bible? Constructively it is, says Dr. Peet; for the Philis- 
tines would have killed Saul if he had lived long enough. As 
thus : Saul was wounded and could not escape from the Phi- 
listines ; they were in hot pursuit of him with the intention of 
killing him ; if they had caught him before his anticipation 
they would have killed him; they found him a little after and 
cut off his head; therefore “the Philistines killed Saul in a 
great battle.” 
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Apologizing to the readers of the Annats for having tres- 
passed so far upon their patience, we assure them that we 
have borne an unwilling part in this controversy, and shall not 
for slight reasons be instramental in prolonging it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Since the issue of the last uumber of our periodical, we 
have received the usual Annual Reports of several of the Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States; but so 
little space remains to us, that we can only give them the 
briefest possible notice. 


New York Institution. Appended to the customary Annual 
Documents of this Institution, is the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held last summer, together with the various essays that were 
read on that occasion. The catalogue presents the names of 
two hundred and twenty-seven pupils; under the care of eleven 
“‘ professors and teachers,” beside the “president.” Of this 
number, twenty-four are supported by their friends ; the others, 
in whole or in part, by public charity. President Peet, accom- 
panied by his son, Mr. I. L. Peet, one of the professors, is now 
on his way to Europe, where he will spend a few months in 
foreign travel. 


Ohio Institution. The Report of the present year contains 
a list of all the pupils who have been educated at the Ohio 
Asylum, since its establishment twenty-four years ago. The 
whole number is four hundred and sixty-two, of whom one 
hundred and twenty-eight are still connected with the institu- 
tion. The principal is the Rev. H. N. Hubbell, who is assist- 
ed by six instructors. 
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Iilinois Institution. The Reports of this Institution are bi- 
ennial, and the one before us is the third. Although but six 
years old, it already numbers ninety-five pupils. The Asylum 
is situated at Jacksonville. The Principal is Mr. Thomas 
Officer, who is aided in the department of instruction by five 
assistants, 


Indiana Institution. This Asylum is but one year older than 
that of Illinois, but under the fostering care of the State to 
which it belongs, it has flourished greatly. The number of 
pupils in attendance, on the first of January, 1851, was one 
hundred and twenty-five. Mr. James S. Brown is the Superin- 
tendent of the Asylum, and there are five assistant instructors. 


Kentucky Institution. This Asylum has educated, during 
the twenty-seven years of its existence, two hundred and fifty 
deaf and dumb persons, and has, at the present time, sixty 
pupils in attendance. Mr. J. A. Jacobs is the principal, and 
there are two instructors. 


While we speak in this very brief manner of the particular 
Institutions whose reports have been sent to us, we may say in 
general that they all seem to be in a prosperous condition, and 
those in charge of them are evidently laboring in their good 
vocation with an intelligent zeal which is always certain to 
command success. 


A Deaf and Dumb Painter. In Northcote’s Life of Titian, 
we find the following account of a celebrated Spanish artist. 


“'The most conspicuous of the painters of that period was 
Juan Fernandez Ximenez Noveratte, commonly called El 
Mundo, or The Dumb, and generally acknowledged as the Titian 
of Spain. The defects of nature (for he was deaf as well as 
dumb) were in some degree compensated to him by a most 
quick and brilliant sense in the remaining faculties. He trav- 
eled to Florence, Venice, Milan and Naples, visiting many of 
the most famous academies; but principally forming himself 
in the school of Titian. This painter was employed by Philip 
to paint many parts of the Escurial, and was at work in that 
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palace when Titian’s famous painting of the Last Supper 
arrived there. Upon Philip’s proposing to cut the canvas to 
the size of the panel in the refectory, where it was destined to 
hang, El Mudo, to prevent the mutilation of so capital a work, 
made earnest signs of intercession with the king, to be permit- 
ted to copy it, and reduce it to the size of the space allotted, 
offering to do it within the term of six months. The king, 
hesitating on account of the length of time required by El 
Mudo for the work, and proceeding to put his design in execu- 
tion, El Mudo repeated his supplication in behalf of his favor- 
ite master with more fervency than ever, offering to complete 
his copy in less time than he at first demanded, tendering his 
head at the same time as the forfeit of non-compliance ; and 
also laying. his hand on his breast, asa sign that he claimed 
the order of Santiago as his reward, if he should succeed. 
The offer was not accepted and summary execution was per- 
formed upon this famous work of Titian, accompanied with 
the most distressing attitudes and distortions of El Mudo. He 
died soon after at the Escurial, to the great regret of Philip, 
at the age of forty, or as some say, fifty-three, in 1579; and 
was honored with an epitaph by Fra Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio.” 


NOTICE. 


Tue committee appointed by the First Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, to designate the time 
and place of the second meeting, have decided that it shall 
be held at the American Asylum in Hartford, on the 27th 
day of August next. As nearly all the schools for the deaf 
and dumb in the country have their annual vacations at that 
time, we have reason to hope that a large number of instruc- 
tors will avail themselves of the liberty thus afforded, to be 
present at the Convention. 
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